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Foreword 


UR GREATEST PROBLEM is unemployment. So 
long as there are men and women able and willing 
to work who cannot find work to do we cannot hold our 
national head high and tell the world about our standard 
of living, our efficient automobiles, our skyscrapers, our 
wonderful school system, our democracy. If this problem 
cannot be solved promptly, we must accept the conclu- 
sion that not only the New Deal but American democracy 
has failed. 

Unemployment is a product of civilization: where there 
was no civilization there was no unemployment. Every- 
one worked, devoting his whole time and energy to ob- 
taining food and shelter. 

Civilization began with the division of labor. One man 
produced corn and another wool. They exchanged corn 
for wool and wool for corn, and each ended with more of 
both. As the division of labor progressed and grew more 
intricate, certain individuals developed entrepreneurial 
skill (the ability to calculate costs, judge markets, assume 
responsibility and carry to fruition long term projects), 
while others were satisfied with drudgery. The system 
which developed came to be known as capitalism: it was 
not the product of Adam Smith’s imagination; he merely 
described conditions as they existed in England in his 
time. 
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The division of mankind into different classifications or 
classes seems to be inevitable. Men are not created equal. 
Under any system, the aggressive, efficient and, above 
all, imaginative, will rise in the economic scale. The 
slothful, weak, and dull will fall. The essential thesis of 
democracy is not that all men will remain equal, but that 
all men will start equal and that, therefore, the best 
qualified will ultimately occupy positions of responsibility. 

It is natural that those who enjoy economic advantages 
should cling to them, and this means that they seek to 
perpetuate their ascendancy over other men by exploiting 
them. The exploited are always numerically and physi- 
cally stronger than their masters and, periodically, they 
rebel so that for a time there is either chaos or rule by the 
best qualified — who immediately try to consolidate their 
position by exploiting their benefactors. In nations im- 
plemented with the ideal of liberal democracy, such as 
England and the United States in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, evolution can be accomplished by a 
series of popular reforms, and bloody outbursts avoided. 
When in England in the 1820’s children of seven died of 
overwork in crowded, unhealthy factories, parliament 
passed laws which ameliorated these conditions, instead 
of waiting for the embittered and oppressed to overturn 
the political and economic system. In America many 
laws have been passed which were designed to improve 
working conditions, and many industrialists have granted 
benefits to labor far beyond legal necessity, believing that 
by so doing they increased the efficiency of their workers 
and avoided costly disputes and interruptions to produc- 
tion. 

Wealth is produced by labor, which, with the aid of 
tools and machines, transforms raw materials into finished 
products, in accordance with the plans and specifications 
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devised by management. Finished products must find a 
market and be sold for a price sufficient to provide for 
selling costs — fair compensation for labor, a return on 
invested capital, sufficient to attract new capital as it is 
needed to replenish worn-out or obsolete machines, and 
reward for management to such an extent that enterpris- 
ing and imaginative individuals will be attracted to the 
particular industry involved. 

The product must be sold. It would appear, therefore, 
that a market must pre-exist and that purchasing power 
is of vital importance. But experience seems to say that 
products create their own markets, that supply creates 
demand. There was no widespread demand for automo- 
biles until Henry Ford began to turn out cheap cars. 
Demand followed, and not only a demand for automo- 
biles, but a demand for gasoline and oil, highways, 
garages, and service stations. Wealth was increased and, 
what is more important, the rate of production of new 
wealth was accelerated. The demand for labor jumped 
and the American worker became accustomed to a stand- 
ard of living far higher than anything the world had seen 
before. 

The problem of dividing the proceeds of sales between 
labor, capital, government, and management is an ex- 
tremely intricate one. In a truly capitalistic economy, 
free market price will regulate all of these things (except 
government). Demand and supply will determine the 
price which must be paid to labor, to capital and to man- 
agement. But the size to which certain American corpora- 
tions have grown undoubtedly has impaired the freedom 
and liquidity which is an absolutely vital element in the 
success of capitalism. When the employer is John Jones, 
a worker who is dissatisfied with his pay or working condi- 
tions can step across the street and work for Jones’ com- 
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petitor Smith. But when the employer is the U. S. Hot 
Air Corporation, with assets amounting to a billion or 
more dollars, the individual worker’s position is changed. 
It is ridiculous to suppose that a man out of work can 
bargain on equal terms with a giant corporation. Labor 
must have the benefits of financial backing and organiza- 
tion, in other words unionization, in order to compete 
successfully with giant corporations. However, if labor 
unions are irresponsible and unreasonable, they discour- 
age investment and enterprise, and the demand for labor 
declines. General strikes, sit-down strikes, and all other 
strikes which cripple the life of the community defeat the 
purpose of collective bargaining. 

Some labor unions are developing into little more than 
rackets. The workers are taught to believe that wealth 
is like gold and that they might as well have it as some- 
body else. Their leaders are serving their self interest by 
constantly jacking up wage rates even though the out- 
come is chronic unemployment. Labor must learn that 
real wages are not the same as dollar wages and that 
annual earnings are more important than hourly rates. 

A very real part of labor’s earnings goes for rent. Due 
to monopolistic land values and outrageous wage levels 
in the building trades and inefficient business methods, 
construction costs are far higher than they should or need 
to be. A cut in rent would be just as beneficial to the 
average worker as a raise in wages. All other workers are, 
in effect, being taxed for the benefit of building workers, 
who by the way, are languishing on relief because nobody 
is able to pay them their price. 

The problems of unemployment will not be solved 
until they have been faced: there must be a diagnosis be- 
fore there can be a cure. The most telling criticism of the 
Roosevelt administration which the opposition could 
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make would be to point to its failure to make an adequate 
survey of the unemployed. The problem is a national one 
and cannot be successfully handled by the states. Prob- 
ably the best approach would be through a national 
chain of unemployment agencies which would register, 
and fingerprint, the unemployed. No one who failed to 
register would be eligible for relief. A central bureau 
could collate information gathered by these agencies and, 
at the same time, assemble information on the demand 
for various types of labor in all parts of the country so that 
anyone seeking work could learn from any of the federal 
employment agencies where there was a demand for the 
type of work which he believed himself suited for. This 
would tend to increase the mobility of the labor market 
and to cure some of the discrepancies which exist today. 

Labor is not a commodity, but human labor competes 
with machine labor and the demand for both is elastic. 
It is probably safe to say that if all dollar wages were re- 
duced twenty per cent there would be no unemployment. 
Purchasing power would not be reduced but merely 
distributed to a greater number of people. 

There are three kinds of unemployed: (1) cyclical, that 
is those who hold marginal jobs in periods of supernormal 
activity and lose them in times of subnormal activity; 
(2) the morally and physically feeble who cannot hold 
their own in modern society and must, therefore, be 
carried by the producers; (3) technological, that is those 
who have held jobs in waning industries and must find 
their way into growing industries. 

Perhaps it is not entirely a coincidence that the period 
of greatest industrial development in this country (1890- 
1930) coincided with the period of most rapid immigra- 
tion. In six of the ten years from 1905 to 1914 the tide of 
immigrant aliens exceeded one million, whereas in the 
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fiscal year 1932-33 emigrants exceeded immigrants by 
more than fifty-thousand. 

During this period of rugged individualism, industrial 
leaders developed the concept of labor as a commodity. 
The great hordes pouring in from Europe created a 
reservoir of labor, consisting of individuals who regarded 
one square meal a day and a place to sleep as adequate 
comfort — far better than anything known at “home.” 

Labor no longer consists of “‘coolies’’, “‘wops” and 
*“‘yvokels” who think they are lucky to get anything better 
than starvation. The age of immigration is past. Today 
“labor” consists of American-born high-school grad- 
uates who have learned much about their rights, a cer- 
tain amount of Marxian doctrine, and a good deal of 
contempt for “‘capitalists’”’ of the type of Barbara Hutton. 

The idea that shorter hours are incompatible with 
higher productivity was disproved, years ago, by Ford. 
A great deal can be done, both for labor and for profits, 
by developing the science of cost analysis. There can be 
little doubt that one of the highest costs in modern in- 
dustry is obsolescence of tools — which goes on day and 
night, winter and summer. Four shifts, working six hours 
each, is probably a more economical way to run a factory 
than one of ten. Capital pays more for labor, but less for 
depreciation, and having a smaller plant, can more 
easily replace it with modern equipment. 

It is hard to believe that the ingenuity which created 
automobiles, radio transmission and talking pictures 
cannot solve the problems of unemployment and a fair 
distribution of wealth, but it is safe to say that no lasting 
solution will be found until all involved are willing to 
look at these problems objectively and honestly. So long 
as Capitalists strive only to preserve their vested interests, 
labor leaders to raise wage rates regardless of the real 
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welfare of workers, and politicians to win votes by making 
promises which they cannot fulfil, the three will continue 
to battle and the public to suffer. 

Since, in the last analysis, labor, capital, management 
and government must all be compensated from the 
profits which they have helped to create, it follows that 
the more clearly this fact is recognized in the contractual 
relationships of these groups the greater will be the likeli- 
hood of creating an equitable and workable economic 
machine. Thus, all corporate taxes should be based on 
profits, rather than on payrolls, theoretical capital val- 
ues, or the dividend policies of individual companies. 
Cash wages should be low, supplemented by a fair 
profit-sharing plan. The best device for capital’s con- 
tribution which has yet been devised is a preferred stock, 
bearing a low cumulative dividend supplemented by a 
fixed proportion of profits. Finally management, like 
labor, should receive low cash salaries augmented by 
bonuses or common stock. It is interesting to find that 
the Westinghouse Electric Company, one of our largest 
industrial corporations, has issued preferred stock of the 
type described and has entered into contracts with its 
workers which enable them to participate in the corpora- 
tion’s profits. Profit sharing with both labor and manage- 
ment may become common throughout American in- 
dustry soon. When government turns its attention to 
assembling factual information for the benefit of those 
who wish to work and to devising a system of taxation 
which will encourage instead of obstructing the creation 
of wealth, we can attain a level of material and cultural 
well-being which transcends our boldest dreams. 

J.P. 








Drift To Dictatorship —A Remedy 


TOMPKINS McILVAINE 


HY IS IT that instead of Congress making the 

laws and the President executing them, as the Con- 
stitution provides, the President, in many cases, is making 
the laws as well as executing them — Congress merely 
registering the Presidential will? 

The people are fearful that democratic institutions are 
breaking down. The drift is toward dictatorship. 

It is not my purpose to attack or defend Mr. Roosevelt, 
or to discuss his policies, but to point out that the Ameri- 
can system opens the door to dictatorship and to suggest 
and discuss a remedy. 

The remedy lies in the direction of making the party 
system function more efficiently. Before outlining a way 
to accomplish this result, some remarks about the party 
system of government and a brief historical review are in 
order. 

Government under a republican form, founded on uni- 
versal adult suffrage, cannot be efficiently conducted in 
any large country, except under the party (a two-party 
not a multi-party) system. 

Any attempt to govern by the party system is doomed 
to failure unless there be cohesion and loyalty within the 
governing party. Also it is essential that there always be a 
vigorous and intelligent opposition to point out the errors 
of the measures and of the conduct of the party in power, 
and to offer an alternative program. Such opposition will 
be lacking unless there is also party cohesion and loyalty 
in the opposition party. 

The importance, indeed the necessity, of a vigorous 
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opposition is so well appreciated in England that while 
the leader of the party in power, the Prime Minister, is 
referred to as the Leader of His Majesty’s Government, 
the leader of the opposition is referred to as the Leader of 
His Majesty’s Loyal Opposition and paid a salary from 
the Treasury. Like a cat watching a mouse hole, the 
Opposition pounces on and exposes the errors of the 
party in power. 

In America during the half century following the Civil 
war, the Republican party held rarely interrupted power. 
This long tenure of office resulted, as it usually does, in 
abuses and the neglect of progressive measures demanded 
by changing social and industrial conditions. No system 
was developed to deal adequately with unemployment, 
labor and other social problems, to curb wild speculation 
and to prevent the misuse of corporate funds and inflated 
issues of corporate securities. 

That power was held so long by the Republican party 
was no doubt due at least in part to the lack of an opposi- 
tion capable of exposing the shortcomings of the party in 
power and of offering and vigorously advocating a pro- 
gram suited to modern life. 

When at last the Republican party woke up and of- 
fered a more progressive policy, it was too late. The tide 
had turned and came rushing in, bringing with it a 
flood of ill-considered attempts at reform and a lavish 
and corroding expenditure of public funds. 

The only large nations under some form (real or pre- 
tended) of republican government are England, America, 
France and Japan. Japan is suffering its present difficul- 
ties largely because it lacks a real party system and also 
because its government is controlled by a military clique. 
The instability of French cabinets since the fall of the 
Emperor Louis Napoleon in 1870 — the frequent falls 
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have become a music hall joke — has been due to the 
fact that the Cabinet habitually lacks the support of a 
cohesive majority party having a definite policy. The 
electorate is split into numerous groups — blocs — often 
motivated more to further personal ambitions than 
definite national policies, no group being large enough 
to command alone, a majority in the Chamber. The Cab- 
inet is habitually a coalition of divergent elements, 
temporarily glued together by personal ambition or 
national danger, but often split asunder by centrifugal 
force. That the Third Republic has survived so many 
cabinet crashes is due to the intense patriotism of the 
people, their fear of Germany and their determination 
to preserve, at all costs, the territorial and political in- 
tegrity of France. It is the German danger and not her 
political institutions or traditions that has preserved 
France from communism or dictatorship. Russia failed to 
develop a two-party system (Bolshevism was a one-party 
system), and after the revolution, became a dictatorship, 
described as communism. Italy, only recently (1870) 
unified and lacking the tradition of orderly party govern- 
ment, fell an easy victim to dictatorship. The German 
Republic established after the World war, drifted to a 
dictatorship because there were too many parties, no one 
party being strong enough to govern.' In England and 
America, the two-party system has in general been in 
vogue. In England, at the present time, the party system 
of government is working effectively. The party system in 
America is breaking down; the consequences may be 
disastrous. 


1An American observer, recently in Spain, reports that the people say: 
“We don’t want any more democracy * * *. The congressmen, or delegates 
to the Cortes, became factionalized into some forty small parties. They fought, 
tooth-and-nail among themselves over microscopic party issues, heedless of the 
life-and-death crises of the nation.” 
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What is a political party? The term is meaningless in its 
relation to democratic government unless it describes a 
group organized for the purpose of putting in force some 
definite governmental policy. Applying this definition, we 
find that the Democratic party does not exist; it is merely 
Mr. Roosevelt and his policies. The Republican party 
has not even a Mr. Roosevelt. It had a Mr. Hoover and 
later a Mr. Landon, but neither Mr. Hoover nor Mr. 
Landon now represents the Republican party. In truth, 
there is no man nor group of men who represents the 
Republican party and there are no policies that can be 
called the Republican program. 

In the summer of 1932, the Democratic and Repub- 
lican parties, at their conventions, adopted programs — 
“platforms” — but both have been in the discard ever 
since that election day in November, 1932, which gave 
America the New Deal. Much that has been done since 
Mr. Roosevelt’s election is almost the exact opposite of 
what the Democratic platform announced as the Demo- 
cratic policies. Scarcely anybody now knows what was in 
the Republican party platform and nobody cares. (In the 
Democratic platform of 1936, written by Mr. Roosevelt, 
his policies, as subsequently announced, were conspicuous 
by their absence.) 

Now, why is it that for over a century, Congress, in the 
main, legislated efficiently, while of late years it has 
largely lost the power of independent action? 

The answer is that from the time of the adoption of 
the Constitution until the Spanish war, national prob- 
lems, while often difficult of solution, were usually simple 
and not complex; in short, they were more or less “‘yes or 
no questions.” 

The most vital problems were national defense, expan- 
sion, slavery and the preservation of the Union against se- 
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cession. ! These included: the naval warwith France (1798) ; 
war with the Barbary Pirates (1805); the second war with 
England (1812); the acquisition of vast territory by the 
Louisiana Purchase (1803); the purchase of Florida from 
Spain (1819); the national policy formally expressed in 
the Monroe Doctrine (1823) enforced against Spain, 
England, France, Germany, Italy and Russia; the an- 
nexation of Texas (1845); the Mexican war (1846) and as 
its result the acquisition of another vast territory, includ- 
ing California (1846); the Civil war (1861-1865) arising 
out of the slavery question which had been agitating the 
country even long before the Missouri Compromise of 
1820; the Spanish war (1898) and the Philippine insur- 
rection which closed the nineteenth century. 

When the Constitution was adopted, the population of 
the United States was less than four million and over 
ninety-six per cent rural. According to the last census, the 
population is now more than one hundred and twenty- 
seven million and more than fifty-six per cent urban. 
The population, homogeneous in Revolutionary days, 
probably over ninety-five per cent British, is now, because 
of immigration, extremely heterogeneous. The problems 
of today are not few nor simple but many and complex. 

A legislature without leadership can deal with a simple 
problem, a “‘yes or no question,” but it is only through 
leadership that it can deal with a complex problem. An 
enactment to abolish slavery can be short but a law to 
deal with crop control must be long. Slavery was abol- 
ished in forty-six words. The recent crop control bill 
contains some thirty thousand words. 


1 The tariff was not so complicated a problem as might appear. The duty on 
each item had to be considered separately. Furthermore, some duties were 
necessary for revenue, and the Republican party was traditionally for a high 
tariff and everybody in industry wanted protection for his own products, 
regardless of party. 
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If Congress is to function independently of the Presi- 
dent, the members of the major parties must choose 
Congressional leaders and work loyally as teams — one 
party as the team in power, the other as the team in 
opposition. 

In the lack of party organization and leadership from 
within Congress and in the complexity of present day 
problems lies the explanation of why a president plays 
the part of a dictator. The system invites him to originate 
policies and draft legislative bills, and to use the means at 
his command to induce Congress to “register” these 
measures as law. To enforce his will on Congress, the 
President has various means: 

First: As the President embodies his party in his own 
person, he can, by his public attitude, do much to help or . 
hinder the nomination and election of those seeking party 
support in their efforts to become members of the Senate 
and the House. 

Second: ‘The President has a vast patronage at his dis- 
posal, available to the “‘faithful’’ in Congress. On average 
well over five thousand men and women per Congres- 
sional district have been appointed, outside civil service, 
to national office in the past five years. Also, according 
to recent estimates, some twenty million persons are 
receiving some form of governmental benefit, and ex- 
penditures “to restore prosperity” amount to about 
twenty billion dollars. The minority report on the recent 
Relief and Recovery Bill points out a relation between 
relief and national elections that is so striking as to seem 
explainable only on political and not economic grounds. 
In the non-election years, 1933, 1935 and 1937, the 
number of persons receiving federal assistance declined 
between June and November, by 3,243,000, 3,165,000 
and 2,648,000, respectively; while in the election years 
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1934, and 1936, there were increases of 2,283,000 and 
1,213,000 persons, respectively. In 1933 (a non-election 
year) the relief roll declined during four months in 
which the Federal Reserve Board’s index showed a de- 
cline in industry of twenty points, while in 1934 (an 
election year) when the index showed a rise in industry 
in September and October preceding the election, relief 
rolls expanded. The same thing occurred again in 1936 
(an election year) — relief rolls expanded 2,283,000 
persons while industrial production rose steadily from 
June to November. 

Third: The President can spend or refuse to spend 
public money in a Senator’s or Representative’s locality. 
This is why it is desirable, from the point of view of a 
president wishing to dictate to have appropriations made 
in lump sums. 

Fourth: Members of Congress, like other people, are 
not entirely free from the fear of persecution by some 
administrative agency. 

Fifth: The President can conduct propaganda at Gov- 
ernment expense, to influence primaries and elections.! 


f ipoe PRESENT American legislative system is centuries 
out of date. In its essence, it is that in vogue under the 
English Tudor sovereigns, King Henry VIII and the 
Queens Mary and Elizabeth, in the sixteenth century, 
the Stuarts in the seventeenth century, and under George 


1If anyone doubts that Mr. Roosevelt believes that he alone is the Demo- 
cratic party and that the Democratic members of Congress are merely rubber 
stamps to register Presidential decrees, it is only necessary to refer to his radio 
address of June 24, 1938. Prior to the address, Presidents, including Mr. Roose- 
velt himself, have habitually disclaimed any intention to interfere in state pri- 
maries, but Mr. Roosevelt refuses to be bound by tradition. He said: “I would 
certainly not indicate a preference in a state primary, merely because a candi- 
date, otherwise liberal in outlook [Mr. Roosevelt to be the sole judge of liberality], 
has conscientiously differed with me [conscientiousness also to be determined 
solely by Mr. Roosevelt] on any single issue.” 
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III, at the time of the Declaration of Independence. 

At the time of the drafting of the Constitution in 1787, 
the American people were almost exclusively of British 
descent, and their political traditions and experience 
were British, enlightened by some knowledge of history 
and such political literature as then existed and was avail- 
able. Necessarily, the American Constitution was drafted 
in the light of this knowledge, tradition and experience. 
It has been truly said that the history of Parliament is an 
English heritage with a remainder to America. 

“In the sixteenth century, the [English] Crown in 
Council was the Government and the Crown in Parlia- 
ment was the maker of the laws.” The King had to assist 
him a number of Privy (Private) Councillors, who, to- 
gether formed his Privy Council. ““The course of Parlia- 
ment was under the direction of the Privy Councillors. 
The programme of the Session was planned in advance. 
A considerable part of the legislation of the reign of Henry 
VIII is to be found sketched out in the ‘remembrances’, — 
or lists of bills which Cromwell [one of the Councillors of 
Henry VIII] and other Councillors drafted before the 
Sessions. The King, himself, drew up bills.”’! 

Soranzo, the Venetian Ambassador, in a report to the 
Doge and Senate, August 18, 1554, wrote, ““They [Mem- 
bers of Parliament] are often compelled to vote what 
they know to be the will of those who rule them rather 
than according to the dictates of their own conscience. 
No doubt many of those who made up the majorities 
were practically dragooned into their votes’’. ““On a ques- 


1The quotations in this article regarding the relations of the Crown and 
Parliament are from The Winning of the Initiative, Proceedings of the British 
Academy, Vol. XI; Parliamentary Government in England, Todd; Constitutional 
History of England, May; The Law and Custom of the Constitution, Anson; The 
Cabinet Council, Turner; the works of Edmund Burke and of James Erskine and of 
Bolingbroke; Venetian State Papers, 1534-1554. 
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tion of a vote of money,” Michiel (another Venetian 
ambassador) tells us, “‘they seem bent on violent opposi- 
tion, which according to their custom, will end in words 
rather than deeds”. 

“If Elizabeth has her troubles with the Commons and 
has tocope * * * witha very persistent opposition, she 
has in most Sessions only to put her foot down and meas- 
ures and policies upon which the Commons have set 
their hearts are given up.” Elizabeth may have had a 
fashionably small foot, but apparently she knew how to 
put it down hard. 

Queen Mary, Elizabeth’s predecessor, also knew how 
to put her foot down. On one occasion, she “‘sent for 
sixty of them [the Commons] besides a great part of the 
Lords and Barons and talked earnestly with them. At 
another, she clapped Sir Anthony Kingston, a leader of 
the opposition into prison’’. 

During the sixteenth century, the Crown took effective 
measures to secure the return of court partisans. A circu- 
lar in 1553 bids the sheriffs to “give notice to the electors 
that they should, in the first instance, choose residents of 
knowledge and experience but that if the Privy Council 
should make special recommendation of men of learning 
and wisdom, such direction should be regarded’”’.—In 
order to maintain control of the House, both Mary and 
Elizabeth added and revived Boroughs — Elizabeth, no 
less than sixty-two. The Queen saw to it that ““good men 
and true”’ were returned. After Elizabeth’s death in 1603, 
the Stuart dynasty under James I came to the throne. 
James endeavored to form a Court party in Parliament. 
These partisans were known as “Undertakers”. They 
“‘undertook” to see to it that the King’s will was carried 
out. (George III, in the eighteenth century, formed a 
similar party, who were called The King’s Friends.) 
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The seventeenth century was the most disorderly 
period since the Wars of the Roses. The Stuart Kings 
tried to over-ride Parliament. The House of Commons 
asserted itself and condemned and executed the second 
Stuart king, Charles I. 

“The Grand Remonstrance, addressed by the House of 
Commons to Charles I, in 1641, set forth that such 
councillors and other ministers of state only should be 
employed by the King as could obtain the confidence of 
Parliament. And in the Second Remonstrance, issued in 
January, 1642, complaint is made of ‘the managing of the 
great affairs of the realm in Cabinet Councils, by men 
unknown and not publicly trusted’.” 

During the military struggle between Charles I and 
Parliament, Oliver Cromwell became disgusted with the 
senseless wrangling in Parliament, and its inability to 
enforce any sensible, definite program (the party system 
of government had not yet been developed) and with a 
corporal’s guard of musketeers entered the House of 
Commons and drove the members out. 

George III, who came to the throne in 1760, relied on 
bribery of the electorate and the Members of Parliament, 
by use of public funds as the means to make himself an 
absolute monarch. Were it not for the fact that during his 
tenure of the throne, he, after several mental lapses, be- 
came utterly insane, he might have succeeded. George 
ITI liked to be his own minister. His correspondence with 
his Minister, Lord North, is illuminating and at times 
humorous. Writing to Lord North, October 16, 1779, he 
said: “If the Duke of Northumberland requires some gold 
pills for the election, it would be wrong not to satisfy 
him’’. 

While the King, in the main, controlled Parliament, 
there were, of course, independent spirits, among them 
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Edmund Burke, who in his speech on economical reform 
said: “‘It is not difficult to see the use to which such places 
were put when the reform of the King’s household was 
thwarted because ‘the turnspit in the King’s kitchen was 
a Member of Parliament’.” 

“But all these advantages which might accrue to the 
supporters of a ministry were occasional and unsystem- 
atic, as compared with the direct method of bribery 
which prevailed from the reign of Charles II [1660-1685] 
to the end of the ministry of Lord North in 1782.” 
(Bolingbroke said that it was Queen Elizabeth who 
originated a system of controlling Parliament through 
bribes paid out of the treasury; but perhaps he was one of 
those who, like Adam, considered woman as the original 
temptress. ) 

It was Walpole in the eighteenth century who began 
and handed on to his brother, Henry Pelham, the Duke of 
Newcastle, the business of bribery, which was finally 
taken into his own hands by George III. The King mis- 
used even money granted to him by Parliament for secret 
service purposes, to bribe the Members of Parliament to 
vote for his measures. 

“Secret pensions were paid to members in breach of 
the law and in prospect of the advent to office of a 
minister who would not connive at such proceedings, 
these pensions were set down in the names of the wives 
of such as were married. Poor George Selwyn [a bachelor, 
an M. P. and a famous ‘man about town’] had to forego 
his pension altogether. ‘He must look to better days,’ 
said the King.” 

The expenditure at elections has been revealed in cor- 
respondence that has come to light. “If Lord North re- 
members correctly, the last general election cost nearly 
£50,000 to the Crown.” But Lord North says of the 
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members who were assisted to come into Parliament that 
“they all behaved with very steady attachment to the 
end”. 

The struggle for a free press was fought to a finish 
under George III. Printers were licensed and freedom of 
expression restricted. John Wilkes, leading the fight, even 
while in prison (though at the time an M. P. and so con- 
stitutionally free from such arrest) became, though a 
profligate, a national hero by successfully standing up 
for his rights against terrific odds. 

In America, symptoms of a desire to muzzle the press 
are not lacking. A bill was recently introduced in Con- 
gress (withdrawn under public protest) by an Adminis- 
tration Senator to impose a criminal penalty for the 
publication of anything known to be false. It is easy to 
see how an administrative threat of criminal prosecution 
under such a statute might serve as an effective muzzle to 
prevent publication of adverse criticism, since what is true 
or false is often uncertain, and a knowledge of falsity can 
easily be asserted. At the same time, the Administration 
conducts, at public expense, the most colossal propaganda 
in history to influence primaries and elections. It is com- 
mented that tax returns of “hostiles” are publicized and 
private telegrams illegally inspected in order to em- 
barrass them. The Secretary of Agriculture has even chal- 
lenged the Chief Justice—in an open letter—for a de- 
cision contrary to a ruling of the Secretary. 

In all dictatorship countries, the press is the mere crea- 
ture of the government. While the press and the radio are 
free, there is always hope that the majority of the people 
cannot be bought or at least will not stay bought. 

English monarchs tried to make the Judiciary sub- 
servient to their political ambitions. This is one of the 
steps of absolutism—others are control of the Army, the 
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Legislature, the Treasury and the press and radio. (In 
France, the sturdiness of the Judiciary was one of the 
contributing causes to the fall of the Bourbon king in 
1789.) 

Sir Thomas Smith said (1633) that under Elizabeth, 
juries “‘were many times commanded to appear in the 
Star Chamber or before the Privy Council for the mat- 
ter’—that is, to answer for their verdicts. The Star 
Chamber’s jurisdiction was almost unlimited, its proce- 
dure in conflict with the Common Law—a jury was dis- 
pensed with. It could even proceed on rumor alone and 
applied torture to secure evidence, and could inflict any 
penalty short of death. It was the Stuarts’ manipulation 
of the Star Chamber, which earned for any one-sided trial 
the reproach, ‘‘a Star Chamber proceeding.” 


RTIES in America are managed, or rather misman- 
aged, on the primary and convention system. Party 
candidates for national office are nominated either directly 
or at party primaries or through party conventions, the 
delegates to which are chosen at party primaries. Plat- 
forms are written at conventions. The system is run, in 
the main, by political bosses. It is said that a certain mem- 
ber of an unsavory political machine in Chicago, made 
the remark, “Why do they let us run it?” It was once 
thought by many, who should have known better, that 
the primary system would enable people to express them- 
selves independently while in truth the opposite has been 
the result. 
A commentator remarks: 
When, as happens, the vote in the primaries is sometimes as 
low as a fortieth of the general election vote, often less than a 


tenth, rarely more than a third, it is easy to understand how 
the politicians with their organized jobholders, machine de- 
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pendents and precinct workers can control. Clearly, this is a 
state of affairs which breeds waste and graft, fills public offices, 
high and low, with incompetents, frauds and fakirs. Unchecked, 
it is a mere matter of time until the collapse comes. 


The question is asked: what can be done about the 
primary system? The answer is, to find another and better 
system. 

It is idle to hope that the mass of the voters, who call 
themselves party members, will, day in and day out, give 
sufficient time, attention and money to keep the local 
machine out of the hands of self-seeking politicians, and 
that they will also register and vote at all primaries, in 
order to see that only worthy candidates are elected to 
public office and that only worthy delegates to conven- 
tions are chosen, and that the delegates to conventions 
are instructed as to what the mass of the party really be- 
lieves should be its policies. It is just not in human nature 
to do anything of the sort. The mass of the people are 
too busy about their own business, domestic and social 
affairs, to justify any such expectation. Men do not act 
that way even about their own private affairs. About na- 
tional affairs, the great majority of the people think they 
have done their duty when they have voted once in a 
while for a party candidate. When national affairs do not 
go to their liking, they relieve their feelings by using bad 
language and saying that “something ought to be done 
about it” and let it go at that. 

James Erskine, in 1736, said: 


That which is the concern of all is too often neglected by all. This 
particularly is so for * * * a man in great esteem among the 
people, to get the management and direction of their assem- 
blies; and if he is an ambitious man, he may manage and direct 
— so artfully as to get the absolute sovereignty into his hands, 
or to be in a capacity to assume it whenever he pleases, before 
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the people become sensible to the danger. If this is done 
by one single man, the democracy becomes a Monarchical 
Tyranny. (Italics author’s.) 


It is a time-worn joke that platforms are made to run 
on, not to stand on — though the mere fact that policies 
are changed from time to time in itself justifies no adverse 
criticism. Even if it be assumed that national party plat- 
forms express sincere party convictions, is it not ridicu- 
lous to expect that a platform adopted at a convention, 
which nominates a candidate for president some six 
or more months before the candidate, even if elected, 
can take office (which platform no means is provided to 
alter) is likely to be found a suitable expression of 

‘policies to control party action, during the ensuing four 
years? 

Democracy is being preserved in England. When the 
Labour Party came into power in 1924, dire predic- 
tions were voiced but decent and orderly democratic 
government continued, not only when the Labour 
Party came in but when it went out of power. Public 
funds have not been misused or wasted. The depression 
did not seriously unbalance the budget. The national 
debt rose from 1923 to 1937 by only about fifty-five mil- 
lion pounds. 

Now, why is it that the English party system is working 
in an orderly, democratic manner? The explanation is 
that ultimate party control in the major parties is lodged 
in the members of the party who have seats in Parliament 
and not in political bosses. There is no counterpart in na- 
tional politics to the American political boss. Party poli- 
cies are not formulated long in advance by a convention 
but are enunciated and changed from time to time as 
circumstances require by the members of the party in 
Parliament. The party functions whether in power or 
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out: when a party is in office, power to legislate and re- 
sponsibility to the people for laws enacted are centered 
in the same hands. 


HE AMERICAN system has made the President the 

party, but no president, however wise and vigorous, 
can successfully conduct a one-man government—the 
problems are too many and too complex. While he can 
talk to the people and so conduct propaganda to further 
his measures, few people can communicate with him. 
He cannot read the more than two thousand daily papers, 
to say nothing of the numerous weeklies and periodicals.! 
It is only the Senators and Congressmen who know local 
conditions and the real wishes of the people. It is only - 
they who have time to read the local press since on 
average there are about five daily newspapers per Con- 
gressional district. 

It is the real wishes of the people that should be fol- 
lowed in enacting legislation. Otherwise, why democratic 
government at all? 

Overwhelmed in the effort to conduct a one-man 
government, the President necessarily has to allow a 
more or less free hand to his ““Councillors,’’ none of whom 
are responsible to the electorate, with the result that 
they formulate party policies, and even draft bills, which 
the President hands on to Congress as measures that they 
‘“‘must” enact. Lawyers in administrative bureaus are by 
Executive influence diverted from their salaried work to 
act in the committee rooms of the Capitol as a presiden- 
tial lobby to secure the passage of legislation emanating 
from the White House. 

It is impossible for the President to give adequate study 


1 Thirty-six foreign language newspapers have voluntarily registered with the 
Information Bureau of Editor and Publisher, but more undoubtedly exist. 
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or even to read through all the proposals that are urged 
upon him. No doubt he, at times, is persuaded on insuffi- 
cient consideration to adopt a measure, which soon ap- 
pears to be obviously unwise. Then he is in a position of 
having either to admit error (an admission rarely made 
by politicians) and thus “lose face”’ or to attempt to force 
the measure through. Furthermore, these councillors and 
department heads and chiefs of agencies often have politi- 
cal ambitions and their proposals, therefore, may be more 
calculated to further personal ambitions than to solve 
wisely national problems. In consequence, not only un- 
wise, but inconsistent policies may be put forward as 
“party” policies contrary to the real wishes of the major- 
ity of the President’s party in Congress. This is one of the 
weaknesses of the present system. It not only confuses 
national problems but even endangers foreign relations. 
This has gone so far that officials, who are in no way 
constitutionally charged with any share in the conduct of 
foreign relations, do not hesitate to criticize foreign gov- 
ernments and rulers, or even to threaten them. 

Those who wrote the Constitution in 1787 cannot justly 
be blamed because party government is not working well. 
The essential principles of party government had not 
then been developed and they were unable to foresee the 
future. It was only about the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, that the seeds of government under the party 
system were planted (under William III), and they had 
not bloomed when the American Constitution was 
drafted. In the eighteenth century, the word party did 
not in ordinary parlance signify a large group, organized 
for the purpose of putting in force, by legitimate means, 
some definite national policy, but was generally used to 
describe a small faction maneuvering and jobbing to 
further personal ambitions. 
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A distinguished American, A. Lawrence Lowell, in his 
Government of England, says, 


The framers of the Constitution of the United States did not 
foresee the role that party was to play in popular Government 
and they made no provision for it in their plan. It was from 
the first inevitable that the real selection of the President 
would not be left to the judgment of the Electoral College — a 
result made more certain, first by providing that the members 
should assemble by states, and hence, should not meet together 
as a whole for deliberation, and second, by excluding from the 
Electoral College all Congressmen and holders of Federal offices, 
that is, all the leading men in national public life. If the Elec- 
toral College was not really to select the President, it must be- 
come a mere machine, registering the result of a popular vote 
throughout the nation, and the candidates for the Presidency 
must be designated beforehand in some way. 


Is Congress, like the Electoral College, to become 
a “mere machine” to register decisions made elsewhere 
(i.e. by the President)? 

It was the impossibility of foreseeing the future and so 
making provision for the orderly development of the party 
system that has left the real power of nomination of candi- 
dates to those who run political machines, instead of 
entrusting this all important task to the “leading men in 
national public life,”’ that is, the Senators and Congress- 
men. 


i IS USELESS to suggest what ought to be done regarding 

the drift toward dictatorship, if the suggestion has no 
chance of being adopted. It would also be unwise to 
attempt to revise the present system by Constitutional 
amendment, as the practical result would surely be, 
after long delay, either to accomplish nothing or to jump 
from the frying pan into the fire. A remedy should be 
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sought that will not necessitate revision of the Constitu- 
tion and will have appeal to the members of Congress 
of both major parties. It is believed that such a remedy 
can be found. 

The Constitution contemplates that the entire gov- 
ernmental power shall be distributed and separated 
among the three departments, the executive, legisla- 
tive and judicial, and that these departments shall func- 
tion independently, and that no one of them shall 
trespass upon the other. The system was never more 
lucidly explained than by the unanimous opinion of the 
Supreme Court in 1880, in the case of Kilbourn v. Thomp- 
son, 103 U. S. 168. The Court said: 


It is believed to be one of the chief merits of the American 
system of written constitutional law, that all the powers intrusted 
to government, whether State or national, are divided into the 
three grand departments, the executive, the legislative, and 
the judicial. That the functions appropriate to each of these 
branches of government shall be vested in a separate body of 
public servants, and that the perfection of the system requires 
that the lines which separate and divide these departments 
shall be broadly and clearly defined. It is also essential to the 
successful working of this system that the persons intrusted 
with power in any one of these branches shall not be permit- 
ted to encroach upon the powers confided to the others, but 
that each shall by the law of its creation be limited to the ex- 
ercise of the powers appropriate to its own department and no 
other. * * * 

But while the experience of almost a century has in general 
shown a wise and commendable forbearance in each of these 
branches from encroachments upon the others, it is not to be 
denied that such attempts have been made, and it is believed 
not always without success. The increase in the number of States, 
in their population and wealth, and in the amount of power, if 
not in its nature to be exercised by the Federal government, 
presents powerful and growing temptations to those to whom 
that exercise is intrusted, to overstep the just boundaries of their 
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own department, and enter upon the domain of one of the others, 

or to assume powers not intrusted to either of them. 

On this same subject, many individuals have ex- 
pressed similar opinions, among them George Washing- 
ton and Daniel Webster. Washington said, ““The habits of 
thinking in a free country should inspire caution in those 
intrusted with its administration to confine themselves 
within their respective constitutional spheres, avoiding in 
the exercize of the powers of one department, to encroach 
upon another.” Webster said, “I believe the power of 
the Executive ought to be brought back [referring to the 
Executive Department’s encroachment on legislation 
under President Jackson] within its ancient constitutional 
limits. Good intentions will always be pleaded for every 
assumption of power. They cannot justify it even if we 
are sure that they existed.” 

Regarding the Legislative and Executive powers the 
Constitution provides: 

“All legislative Powers” are vested in the Congress, 
consisting of the Senate and House of Representatives. 
Each House is “‘the Judge of the Elections, returns, and 
Qualifications of its own Members.” The only restric- 
tions regarding who may be Senators and Representa- 
tives are that a Senator must be thirty years of age, an 
inhabitant of the State for which he is chosen and for nine 
years a citizen; and that a Representative must be twenty- 
five years of age, an inhabitant of the State in which he 
is chosen and for seven years a citizen. ““The Electors in 
each State [7. e., those who vote at elections for Repre- 
sentatives and Senators] shall have the Qualifications 
requisite for Electors of the most numerous Branch of 
the State Legislature.” 

“The Times, Places and Manner of holding Elections 
for Senators and Representatives, shall be prescribed in 
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each State by the Legislature thereof; but the Congress 
may at any time by law, make or alter such Regulations, 
except as to the Places of chusing Senators.” (Italics 
author’s.) 

The Congress has the power to make all laws necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution the “foregoing” 
powers (that is, the seventeen powers mentioned in 
Article I, Sec. 8, such as to borrow money, regulate 
commerce, etc.) “and all other Powers vested by this 
Constitution in the Government of the United States, or 
in any Department or Officer thereof.” 

The Electors, who choose the President, are appointed 
in each State as its legislature may direct, but no Senator 
or Representative or person holding an office of trust or 
profit under the United States can be an Elector. The 
only power given to the Congress regarding the choos- 
ing of Electors is that it may determine the time of 
choosing and the day on which they shall give their 
votes, which day shall be the same throughout the United 
States. 

The executive power, not the legislative or judicial, 
and the command of the army and navy, are vested in 
the President, who “shall from time to time give to the 
Congress Information of the State of the Union” and 
“recommend”? (not insist on) ‘“‘such Measures as he shall 
judge necessary and expedient.” 

While the Congress thus has practically unlimited 
power regarding the manner of electing Senators and 
Congressmen, the Constitution carefully provides against 
interference by Congress in the election of a president, 
the intent plainly being to make Congress and the Presi- 
dent independent of each other, except that the President 
may give “information” and make recommendations to 
the Congress, on extraordinary occasions convene both 
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Houses or either of them, and in case of disagreement be- 
tween the two Houses with respect to the time of adjourn- 
ment, adjourn their Sessions until such time as he thinks 
proper. The President is given the power to veto an act of 
the Congress, but the Congress can repass it by a two- 
thirds majority vote in each House — in which case, it 
becomes a law. 

It is thus within the power of the Congress to pass an 
act to supersede all State regulations regarding the 
manner of holding elections for Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, except as to the place of choosing Senators. 


i IS SUGGESTED that in order to put the party system 
on a basis that will preserve democratic institutions, 
Congress enact a law along the following lines: 

(1) All Senators and Representatives should register 
with the Clerks of their respective Houses the name of the 
party to which they belong — with the right to change 
such designation — nobody to register as a member of 
more than one party. 

(2) The members of each House belonging to a 
designated major party should, after each election, at 
least, caucus and select from among themselves a Manag- 
ing Committee to lead their party in each House; these 
Managing Committees to join in the selection of a 
National Committee, composed of Senators and Rep- 
resentatives, to lead the party in national affairs under 
such rules as may be adopted. 

(3) The use by any person desiring to describe himself 
as a candidate for a major party, for election as Senator 
or Representative, including the use of the party name 
and emblem on the ballot on election day, should be 
confined to those persons whose candidacy as a party 
candidate has been endorsed by the National Committee; 
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a major party to be defined as one having a substantial 
representation in the Congress, that is, a percentage of 
the entire membership of Congress sufficient to confine 
the application of the system to the two leading national 
parties. (The nomination of candidates of minor parties 
and of independent candidates would remain unaffected, 
except regarding the use of the name and emblem of a 
major party.) 

Some of the advantagesof the proposed system would be: 

It will do away with one-man government. 

Congress will become independent of the President, 
and resume its Constitutional function of making the laws 
and cease to be merely a rubber stamp to register Presi- 
dential decrees. Under the existing system, the President 
can deal individually with members of his party, who 
have seats in Congress, and since the President is more 
powerful than any single Senator or Representative, he 
can defeat the members of his party in Congress in detail. 
This was the strategy practiced by that master of the art 
of war, Napoleon Bonaparte. He defeated his more 
numerous enemies by attacking their forces in detail, 
before they could concentrate. Likewise, self-seeking 
“‘pressure groups” will no longer be able to dragoon 
individual members of Congress into voting for their 
schemes. This will make for harder sledding for pressure 
groups and will be a great relief to the members of 
Congress, since they will no longer be subject to the unfair 
tactics to which these groups now seek to coerce them. 
Many of the evils of the Lobby will disappear. 

‘Divide them and win” is an appropriate motto for a 
boss or a pressure group but the members of a political 
party in Congress will do better to stick to the national 
motto, “‘United We Stand — Divided We Fall’’. 

The suggested law would result in party affairs being 
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managed not by the bosses but by the leading men in 
public life, that is, those in whom confidence has been 
expressed by the votes of the people — the Senators and 
Representatives. Party policies — the platform — would 
no longer be written, once for all, in the summer preced- 
ing the election by.a handful of sweating men locked up 
in a room, while below silver-tongued orators are holding 
the impatient delegates and spectators in the stifling hall. 
Instead of this ridiculous system, well considered party 
policies would be developed, and when necessary, altered 
to meet changing conditions, by those in Congress — 
the only group which is or can be representative of the 
people of the country. Where else is there or can there be 
assembled any group that knows more about the needs 
and wishes of the people than the members of Congress? 
Not only are they the best equipped but they also are 
dependent on the people for the continuance of their 
Congressional careers. 

A party convention assembled to nominate a candidate 
for President obviously would not, without agreement 
with the National Committee, adopt a platform, that is, 
undertake to state what are the party policies, since if 
they did, it would not be the platform of the party, but 
only of the Presidential candidate. Furthermore, the 
members of the party in Congress would, of course, have 
long been considering who is the best man to nominate , 
for the Presidency and their views on this subject, ex- 
pressed through the National Committee, would have 
greater weight than the deals of the bosses. Under these 
circumstances, it is far more likely than under the present 
system that the best candidate would be named and that 
party policies would be developed and adopted which, if 
the party should come into power, would be enacted into 
law. Thus, the people would know what to expect. 
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The activities of ‘Privy Councillors” would be limited 
and each secretary (Secretary of Agriculture, et al.) 
would be kept in his proper sphere, which is to administer 
his department in accordance with existing law; “‘irre- 
sponsibles” would be prevented from determining 
legislative policies and drafting measures, which, through 
having the ear of the President, they, under the present 
system, force upon Congress. 

Parties could more easily than under the present 
system change their names. They could thus divorce 
themselves from the dead issues of the Civil war and 
separate national politics from state and local issues. The 
individual states could then decide for themselves 
whether they wished to continue the use of the names 
Democrat and Republican in elections for state and 
municipal offices. Of course, it would be far better if they 
should decide to abandon these names in order that state 
and local elections might turn on state and municipal 
issues uninfluenced by national politics. 

It would no longer be the case that the President could 
force upon Members of Congress measures which many 
of them believe to be unwise and secretly disapprove but 
are compelled to accept. The many able men in Congress 
— both Democrats and Republicans— would take a 
more important part in framing the laws. Public attention 
would be centered on important issues and the debates 
raised to a higher level. What goes on daily in the halls of 
Congress would be more important news for press and 
radio than weekly press interviews at the White House. 

The American Constitutional system of the distribu- 
tion and separation of powers would be revived and 
preserved. Congress would again make the laws and the 
President would execute them. 








_—_ 




















The Pulps —a Mirror to Yearning 


ARCHER JONES 


N 1860, when Irwin P. Beadle published Ann Sophia 
Winterbotham Stephen’s Malaeska: the Indian Wife of 
the White Hunter, he served as foster-father to the first 
dime novel and laid the foundations of a new industry in 
the United States. Anticipating by some forty years the 
technique of mass production — low cost and wide dis- 
tribution — which was to become the business norm of 
the generation which followed, he was the pioneer of an 
obscure journalistic enterprise that extracts not less than 
fourteen million dollars each year from a wilfully 
credulous public. 

There are normally around one hundred and twenty 
pulp magazines on the newsstands with a total monthly 
circulation of approximately eleven million. Their covers 
are printed on glistening enamel-finished paper in lurid 
colors designed to attract the eye, but inside, the paper 
is the drab wood-pulp stock which gives them their name. 
In size they are a standard ten by five inches that fit into 
an overcoat pocket. The price varies from ten to twenty- 
five cents, depending on frequency of publication (most 
are monthlies) or prestige. They are sometimes fugitive 
affairs indeed, and the reader would be unwise to base 
his dream life on any one of them, for they disappear, 
change their contents and their names with a suddenness 
which seems almost whimsical. 

Broadly, they can be divided into four typical groups. 
Adventure includes all exploits in the air, at sea, and in 
war, and pseudo-scientific romances. Westerns are tales 
of the range, with or without a love interest. Mystery 
stories may involve pure fantasy and horror as well as 
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crime and detection. And of course there are love stories 
— but love, in the pulps, is an inhibited cherub whose 
darts are but importunate evasions; he is no kin to Eros. 
No matter what the type, the formula is invariably the 
same: heroes and heroines get themselves into seemingly 
inextricable situations, then get themselves out, to the 
self-induced amazement of the reader. Rare attempts 
have been made to vary this formula and elevate the 
public’s taste, but such attempts have only alienated the 
readers and ruined the publishers. 

Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson and Herbert 
Hoover read the pulps, but the average reader is a dis- 
satisfied man of twenty-eight with an infinite capacity for 
wishing. He is a sedentary fellow who demands action in 
a world far removed from his own, but the hero, be he as 
much on the move as Sisyphus, must be cut in his own 
image. His fondness for the pulps is usually attributed to 
a desire for escape, but that is probably a needlessly im- 
pressive way of saying he wants amusement. And to such 
a man it is not amusing to read the dismal accounts of 
his own environment which are anodyne to those more 
fortunately placed. What he wants and gets is the primal 
drama of man against man, usually for the agonized 
delectation of convention-fettered woman. 

The low purchasing power of the pulp reader has had 
as much influence on pulp publishing as the determined 
simplicity of his yens. Advertising is preponderantly of 
the conditional, or inquiry-order type, and as the pub- 
lisher makes less than ten per cent of his revenue from 
advertising his problem is essentially that of any other 
merchandiser of quantity production goods — to sell his 
article at a price which covers the cost of production and 
distribution and leaves him a profit. He can no more be 
expected to sell a sermonistic magazine than a manufac- 
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turer could be expected to sell an apostolic shoe: he gives 
the public what it wants or he goes out of business. ‘This 
industrial rather than literary aspect of the business is 
seldom realized by the reformers who frequently accuse 
the publishers of immorality. The publishers are genuinely 
surprised, for the pulps must be technically wholesome to 
use the U. S. mails and, in general, are not only moral 
but avowedly and transparently so. True, as in real life, 
good men are sometimes slain by villains, and women de- 
flowered (always by adroitly libidinous implication), but 
they are invariably avenged by some modern Galahad, 
either with an arsenal or with his bare hands. Virtue is 
always triumphant; and vice, though it may wreak dread- 
ful havoc along the way, in the end is doomed. More- 
over, as the publishers are careful to make clear, the pulps 
make no use of economic unrest or sociological upheavals. 
Theirs is the changeless world of emotion and the senses; 
they know nothing of the fleeting problems of the times. 

Because their appeal is primarily emotional, the pulps, 
more than any other product accessible to the masses, 
are quickly affected by changes in public taste, depres- 
sions, and acts of God. A disaster in the air may boom the 
sale of air stories while mystery stories languish; a single 
offensive or inept cover may drive a magazine from the 
newsstands and hinder the sales of other pulps in the same 
category for months to come. Yet in spite of a fickle pub- 
lic, the market for pulp magazines on the whole is large 
and constant. As fast as one type of story goes out of fash- 
ion, another arises in its place. Western stories are most 
popular year in and year out, although they have been 
occasionally overshadowed by gangster and horror yarns. 
They are competently, sometimes excellently written, 
and are popular because the era they depict was pictur- 
esque, violent, and authentically American. 
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Naturally, an industry which depends so largely on 
the analysis of mass caprice attracts many business ro- 
mantics. Publishers, like their magazines, appear and 
disappear in bewildering sequence, and as a result, the 
business is inherently mysterious. That a magazine con- 
tinues to appear on the newsstands does not mean that it 
makes money, nor even that it was intended to. It may 
owe its existence to the determination of a distributor 
to “cover” the offering of a competitor (for the pulp 
paper magazine industry is but a pawn in the larger 
machinations of the distributors); frequently it is a 
temporarily uneconomic device employed by the pub- 
lisher to glut a particular market and stifle new competi- 
tion. Often, too, magazines are issued to acquire the 
register to the title, or as a “‘feeler” to ascertain the trend 
of public taste. Until the publishers form a cartel and 
make their information public no one can tell exactly 
how many magazines there are, and unless there is a 
mass conspiracy among the distributors their individual 
circulation, save in a few instances, can only be approxi- 
mated. The secrecy surrounding the circulation of a 
particular magazine (group figures are available to ad- 
vertisers) comes from no inverted megalomania, but is the 
result of piratical competition. Even the editor is not told 
the circulation of his magazine, for the publisher has 
learned that if so much as a rumor of success leaks out, 
the next month will find the market cluttered with imita- 
tions differing only in title. 

If the business of the pulps seems somewhat occult it 
is because it is based on the interpretation of mass psy- 
chology. The history of the dime novel and the pulp is 
to a large degree the history of men who were able to 
tabulate the frustrations of a large stratum of the Ameri- 
can people and proffer remedial, if somewhat phantas- 
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mal, wish-fulfillment in their stead. This mercantile- 
psychiatric approach to the aspirations and laments of a 
nation, and the trends it illuminates, can nowhere be 
better seen than in the story of Street and Smith, the most 
revered name in the trade. 

Street and Smith’s eminence is the rightful heritage of 
its age; founded in 1855 to print the New York Weekly, 
it is not only the largest and oldest of these companies, 
but the shrine of the industry’s traditions. Among the 
contributors to its various magazines have been Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Donn Byrne, Jack London, and H. G. 
Wells; Theodore Dreiser and Sinclair Lewis have worked 
for it. It has probably printed the early work of more 
successful writers than any other American firm, but 
despite this intercourse with the mighty, its real sig- 
nificance lies elsewhere. For not only has it published 
distinguished work and millions upon millions of dime 
novels and pulps, but in doing so, it has left a moral im- 
print on the nation. Thousands of impressionable young- 
sters derived their concepts of courage, loyalty, and honor 
from the exciting parables that were the adventures of 
such characters as Nick Carter and Frank Merriwell. 

In the days before the Sunday paper was a miniature 
library, and when the cinema was unknown, the dime 
novel was an influential outlet for adolescent restlessness. 
The times were exciting; undercurrents which were to 
merge into America’s “‘manifest destiny” were in the 
process of formation, and the West was the Wild West of 
Buffalo Bill, not the drear habitat of Babbitt. The East, 
interested in the westward tide of empire, was itself 
the new frontier for swarms of southern Europeans — 
furtive, mustachioed men, bristling with stilettoes. But 
over all this glamor lay the dreadful pall of parental 
authority: adventure was ruthlessly suppressed, and few 
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boys had seen a redskin, or even a detective. It was the 
dime novel that brought this magical world within reach, 
and it became the imaginary environment of millions. 
Not all the characters originated to symbolize it were 
admirable, but those which went forth under a Street 
and Smith cover were invariably paragons of virtue. This 
was inevitable, for Ormond Smith, the founder, was a 
good and just man, and in the conduct of his business 
he did not carry his tongue in his cheek. For him moral- 
ity was no pointless abstraction necessitated by the postal 
laws but a body of truths that were as useful in business 
as in personal life. But he was no smug doctrinaire: 
the creators of his exemplary heroes were often hard- 
drinking, fast-living opposites of their brain-children, and 
Mr. Smith consoled, hospitalized and buried them. 

To such a man, Nick Carter may not have been an al- 
together fantastic figure. Nick, the most famous of all 
dime novel characters, was born in 1870, the fictional 
son of John Russell Corywell. A detective, he was en- 
dowed with demoniac cunning and prodigious strength. 
His career, both in fiction and in the publishing business, 
has been one long tour de force. He overcame black- 
hearted villains and sales resistance with the same care- 
less aplomb, and by 1915 novels recording his exploits 
had sold fifty million copies. As Nick’s adventures took 
on the aspect of an industrial Odyssey, he was forced to 
look about for new parentage, and Corywell was suc- 
ceeded by Eugene T. Sawyer and Frederick van Rense- 
laer Dey (who was also Frederick Marmaduke Dey, and 
in tenderer moments, Bertha M. Clay). In 1915, Street 
and Smith discontinued the Nick Carter Weekly, but the 
hero was used as the chief attraction of the first specialized 
pulp magazine, Detective Stories. 

And at sixty-seven, he still lives on: when Dey stopped 
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writing copy for Detective Stories, Nick’s old exploits were 
reissued in another format selling for fifteen cents, and by 
1931 more than ten million copies had been sold. But the 
immortal was not content to exist on past glories, and 
six years ago he reappeared in a weekly. If yours is a 
nature that pines for olden times and if you are bored by 
the milksop villains of today, you need not be nostalgic. 
For Street and Smith’s New Magnet Library contains 
the yarns in which Nick outwits the scoundrels of yester- 
year, and you can take your choice from 1,160 titles. 

In the decade following the advent of Nick, Street and 
Smith prospered. Its competition rose chiefly from other 
publishers of dime novels like Beadle and Adams, Munro, 
and Arthur Westbrook. But in the eighties, the industry 
entered a new phase. In 1879 a change in the postal laws 
required the dime novel to be issued at stated intervals, 
to bear the date of issue, and to be numbered consecu- 
tively. Technically, its metamorphosis into the pulp 
paper magazine had been effected: it was no longer a 
book designed for a dubious permanence, but a periodi- 
cal. Generically, it remained the same; Nick and similar 
characters shifted their activities to nickel weeklies, but 
there was still a dime’s worth of excitement. A more 
important result of the new law was the turbulent genesis 
of the pulp family magazine. Notable was Frank Mun- 
sey’s Golden Argosy, the mutations of which were to change 
the very philosophy of American magazine publishing. 
Started as a smooth paper magazine, it successively 
changed its name, size, price and editorial content until 
it became the second pulp in the format of today and, 
eventually, the oldest in the industry. 

Six months before the ultimate convolution of Golden 
Argosy, Street and Smith had brought out Popular Maga- 
zine, but it appealed to a limited class of readers, and by 
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the middle ’nineties Munsey, who had followed Argosy 
(so rechristened) with Munsey’s Weekly, had achieved the 
ascendency he was not to relinquish until the post-war 
period. Obviously, if Street and Smith wanted to escape 
evil days, something had to be done. It was, and the re- 
sult was Tip Top Weekly (1896), and the second great 
character of pulp fiction, Frank Merriwell. Gilbert 
Patten, his creator, did not stumble on him in a flash of 
inspiration but deliberately molded him to the trend of 
the times. America had outgrown its expansive mood 
and had become conscious of its power; it was beginning 
to analyze the results of the mad scramble and to wonder 
about the products of its new institutions. Frank Merri- 
well was Mr. Patten’s idealized answer to the national 
queries. He was chivalrous and courteous, but not sissi- 
fied; manly, but not boastful. The city urchin and the 
country swain had begun to yearn for sophistication as 
well as excitement, and Frank embodied it to a high de- 
gree. He attended the best schools and he was at home 
with the right people. America was becoming well-bred, 
and Frank met the bill. 

An editor at Street and Smith’s keeps a letter he re- 
ceived from the mother of one of the readers of Tip Top 
Weekly. She wrote that her son had just died. He had been 
a mischievous little codger, but not long before his death 
he had started reading 77 Top. Frank Merriwell be- 
came his ideal and the change in his character was strik- 
ing. His mother felt better able to bear his loss, for she 
knew that he was going to the place of everlasting happi- 
ness. Such letters were common, and they did not seem 
bathotic to the employes of Ormond Smith. For virtue 
was doubly its own reward; with the coming of Frank, 
Street and Smith regained the Midas touch, and though 
by 1907 Munsey’s two magazines had a combined cir- 
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culation of one million two hundred thousand, was never 
again forced to take a gloomy view of the future. 

In the quarter century following the introduction of 
Tip Top Weekly, only a dozen new pulps were started. 
There were not a score all told, and when their number 
is contrasted with the one hundred and twenty now on 
the market the sudden emergence of so many new readers 
seems puzzling. The explanation lies in the disappearance 
of the family magazines and the entrance in the publish- 
ing field of a few acute men who comprehended the vast 
sociological changes wrought by the World war. Such 
fireside publications as Everybody's, McClure’s, Ainslees’s and 
All Around Magazine, well adapted to the pre-war serenity 
of readers, did not satisfy the heightened sense of adven- 
ture which followed. Millions who had left a placid, 
everyday life had been plunged into a vibrant, surcharged 
existence, and they did not want an abrupt return to the 
old ways of thinking and living. People were restless. 
They had been uprooted, and indoctrinated with blood- 
tingling imponderables, then left flat. Old standards did 
not meet new problems, and a great many people did not 
know what they wanted. But Captain W. H. Fawcett and 
W. M. Clayton did know, and with an insight clinically 
acute, they launched the first of the sex magazines, 
Captain Billy’s Whiz Bang, and Snappy Stories. Their suc- 
cess made it apparent that what was wanted was virile 
action, and Clayton added Ace High and Cowboy Stories, 
Westerns fecund of love interest, to his growing chain. 
The vogue of the range had arrived, and the great day of 
the pulp was at hand. 

At this point the distributing companies were begin- 
ning to take a more than passive interest in the industry. 
A dispute between one of them and a leading publisher 
indirectly expedited the formation of several newcomers, 
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and 1920 heralded the gradual infiltration of new firms 
that was to continue until the industry numbered the 
thirty-odd publishers that compose it today. 

Three-fourths of the money spent by these publishers 
goes to the literary automatons who assemble the one 
hundred million words necessary to meet the require- 
ments of the industry. There is, however, enough left over 
to sustain a score of authors’ agents and two or three 
trade journals. For the production of pulp stories is a 
specialized craft, and the writer must be in constant touch 
with his “‘markets’’ — attuned to public taste and edi- 
torial vagaries. The work of the amateur is seldom ac- 
ceptable; he is apt to feel deeply about life, or superior 
to his subject, and either attitude invariably results in a 
rejection slip. 

For the pulp writer must portray life as the reader 
would like it to be and not as it is. His primary objective 
is to give the current formula a novel twist and surcharge 
it with action. Should he be beset by beauty, or yield 
to an urge for self-expression, he would only be making 
the error that results in the rejection of some ten billion 
words a year. Men with less picturesque occupations may 
consider him an errant spirit living on the honey of his 
imagination; actually, his aspirations and rewards are 
those of the business man, not the artist. Painful experi- 
ence has taught him that he is but the amanuensis of the 
machine. If he is successful, his work is usually bid for in 
advance, and must be ready by a certain time; if he is not, 
his deadline is determined by the sterner impetus of 
hunger. The feeling of urgency under which he works, 
and the constant repetition of creative negations, often 
lead to staleness and dearth of invention. The accepted 
catharsis for this state is alcohol, and curative sprees 
have been known to last for months. 
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The industrial accidents of the trade are rare, however, 
and the pulpster is a more contented craftsman than most. 
The less subtle consider their work on the borderline of 
the arts, and sometimes manifest a touching solicitude 
for the characters they have created. John Russell Cory- 
well freely admitted that his writing was bilge, but when 
his fancy had put Nick Carter in a bad spot, tears would 
stream down his cheeks, and he would atone by heaping 
felicity on the tortured sleuth. Such compassion is not 
rare. The pulp writer’s is an emotional audience, and if 
he can simulate credulity it will serve him better than cold 
reason. For the action story must possess verisimilitude, 
and if the author can write in the mood of his reader his 
story will echo authenticity. 

However, few writers follow their calling for its emo- 
tional piquancy. They write to make money. And, once 
entrenched, their income will keep pace with their 
energy. Earle Stanley Gardner, Max Brand and H. Bed- 
ford Jones have made more than fifty thousand dollars a 
year, and there are a dozen who consistently make half 
as much. To earn this much money a writer must work 
at top speed, producing one million five hundred thou- 
sand to three million words a year. But this is not as 
difficult as it sounds. Grammar, spelling and concatena- 
tion, factors usually associated with writing, need bother 
him no more than visions of posterity. His only concern 
is to write as much, not as well, as he can. He may be 
incapable of passing a high school examination in English 
(and often is), but his ignorance will not prevent his in- 
come from reaching five figures. And his hero, a blue- 
eyed hellion in chapter one, may carelessly become ebon- 
eyed a chapter or so later — the author need not worry. 
If his story is crammed with action, and written with 
fulsome aplomb, the editor will see to the rest. 
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Often it takes longer to edit a manuscript than it does 
to write it, and the effect on the staff leads to much firing 
and hiring by the publisher. For, in general, the editor 
and his associates are more literate than the writers, and 
the daily necessity of subtracting several years from their 
mental ages makes their work seem a temporary device 
for keeping off the streets rather than a job. And it is a 
poor device at best: few vocations have the imperma- 
nence of pulp editing and in the interval of employment, 
salaries are low. The average pay of the editor is three 
thousand dollars a year, the associate’s one thousand six 
hundred dollars. 

As a result of the poor pay and, in some cases, sweat- 
shop conditions in the industry, few men choose pulp 
editing for a career. Attracted to it originally because it 
promised good training, they usually find that it is con- 
sidered good training only for the pulps. Other publishers 
look with condescension on pulp paper magazines and 
are reluctant to hire the men who edit them. Pulp em- 
ployes are keenly aware of this, and attempts to embody 
their sense of frustration in a play have been frequent. 
As yet, however, pulpdom has provided no Front Page. 
And probably it never will. The work lacks the swash- 
buckling informality of reporting, and there is little drama 
in the constant sublimation of a fourth-rate theme. 

Pulp paper magazines buy more than $1,500,000 worth 
of paper a year, $2,000,000 worth of printing, and 
$500,000 worth of art work and photo-engraving. They 
contribute to the support of the railroads, are valued cus- 
tomers of the United States Post Office, the business 
machine industry, manufacturers of ink, wire, and glue; 
national and local distributors of magazines, second-hand 
magazine stores and the Salvation Army. Thus, directly 
and indirectly, they give employment to thousands of 
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men and women. And there their significance ends. For 
though they are read by thirty million people a month, 
the pulps exert no great influence for good or evil, and 
contribute nothing to the language. 

It is true that the pulps are “‘escapist,” but a good 
case can be made for the avoidance of pain even when 
the method used is not instructive. And even if one ac- 
cepts the scholastic supposition that diversion, amuse- 
ment and downright cowardice are equally “escapism,” 
the pulps certainly have not supplied the first journalistic 
indication that many Americans prefer illusions to the 
more sordid aspects of reality. During the years 1861- 
1865, Godey’s Ladies’ Book, though it never missed an 
issue, not once mentioned the Civil war. Moreover, if 
“escapism” be an indication of spiritual moribundity, 
as has been said, America is rapidly becoming a race of 
zombies: eighty-five million citizens go to the cinema 
each week, and Will H. Hays, the movie “czar,” not only 
admits what he terms “the soft impeachment of es- 
capism,”’ but is actually proud of it. 

It is possible that some concupiscent minds are cor- 
rupted by the sadistic-masochistic pulps now flooding 
the market, but as far as can be definitely ascertained 
their chief significance is that they give pleasure to the 
people who read them and a comforting feeling of su- 
periority to those who do not. 








Frank Lloyd Wright 


HARRY SECKEL 


RCHITECTURE is a strangely anonymous pro- 
fession. Few architects ever become well known to 
the general public and those who do seldom owe their 
renown entirely to architecture. Of the Americans, the 
most famous, by far, are Thomas Jefferson and Stanford 
White. Jefferson was President of the United States and 
White was shot by Harry Thaw. These are marks of 
distinction from which spreads their architectural fame. 
The most widely known architect in America today is 
Frank Lloyd Wright and his reputation is not altogether 
due to his buildings. But there is a difference, and an im- 
portant one, between Wright and his two famous prede- 
cesscrs. Thomas Jefferson and Stanford White are popu- 
larly known as architects because of circumstances not 
only apart from their work but essentially unrelated to it. 
In the case of Frank Lloyd Wright there is an intimate 
relation between the man’s work and the unusual life 
and personality that have caught the public eye. 

When Wright was sixteen he entered the University of 
Wisconsin. He wanted to study architecture; but engi- 
neering was the nearest thing to his choice that the local 
university afforded, and Wright was too poor to study 
away from home. For three dreary years he kept his nose 
to the grindstone. Classes at the university were dull and 
tedious and, at home, poverty was becoming oppressive. 

Then one day in 1887 young Frank did what dis- 
satisfied Wisconsin boys always do. He left home and 
went to Chicago. He arrived there, as the boy from the 
country always does, with seven dollars in his pocket and 
proceeded to seek his fortune. 
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Finding a job was no easy matter, and three anxious 
days of searching brought no results. His money was gone 
and he was hungry. Then, on the fourth day — a job! 

He was thrilled to be in an architect’s office and he 
went to work as so many young draftsmen have before 
and since, enthusiastic in his conviction that by drafting 
very diligently he would someday become a great archi- 
tect. The young man Mr. Silsbee had hired for eight 
dollars a week showed promise. 

A year later opportunity knocked loudly. Adler and 
Sullivan, one of the largest architectural firms in Chi- 
cago, was looking for a man. Wright applied for the job 
and got it. Though he did not know it, he had taken the 
most important step of his career. 

Louis Sullivan was an exceptional architect. He saw 
clearly the sham and falsity of the architectural masquer- 
ading in vogue. ““There is a certain grim, ghastly humor 
in it all,” observed Sullivan; “Miscellaneous crippled 
fragments of ancient architecture firmly fastened to a 
modern steel frame; architecture at variance with climate 
or purpose, lugged to buildings and pasted thereon wher- 
ever place may be found. And all these things meaningless 
— all purposeless — an imposition upon honest intelli- 
gence. The true function of the architect,” insisted Sulli- 
van, “‘is to initiate such buildings as shall correspond to 
the real need of the people — to seek a sane, organic art 
of expression.” 

Today this is familiar doctrine. A half century ago it 
was heresy. Sullivan’s was a voice in a wilderness. 

It was extremely difficult for Louis Sullivan to find 
an assistant whom he did not consider professionally in- 
compatible. Men that were sufficiently skilled for the job 
were invariably, by consequence of their training, not 
fit for Sullivan. Furthermore, his conceit was insufferable; 
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his walk, an undisguised swagger. There were few people 
who could get on with him. 

Young Wright filled the bill nicely. He had a sense of 
design and he could draw. He had but a smattering of 
office usage and was unschooled —- to Sullivan’s eye, 
unspoiled. Moreover, Wright, notwithstanding the flow- 
ing tie and longish hair, was a raw, provincial lad. 
Sullivan was a man of the world, educated and traveled. 
Sullivan sensed that Wright idolized him and they got on 
famously. 

Wright, who was now approaching twenty-one, wanted 
to marry. His employers gave the prospective groom a 
five-year contract and advanced him enough money to 
build a little house in Oak Park. The neglected young- 
ster, who had tramped Chicago’s streets only two years 
before, now had a wife, his own home, security for at 
least five years, and work he enjoyed under a leader of 
his profession. At twenty-one, he was the highest salaried 
draftsman in Chicago. 

The young couple had a joint bank account and they 
issued checks blissfully until they began to come back. 
No funds? Never mind, the first of the month was not 
far off. There would be more. 

The husband loved beautiful things and had no sales- 
resistance. He collected prints. As long as one had the 
luxuries of life, the necessities, he felt, would take care 
of themselves. The butcher and the grocer were kept 
waiting. Debts piled up. The first baby arrived within a 
year and two years later there was another. Soon a third 
was expected. The young husband found that, on these 
terms, two cannot live as cheaply as one. 

He began to accept small commissions on the side and 
executed them at home in his spare time. This eased his 
financial situation for a time, but it was not long before 
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wind of this extra-mural activity reached his office. For 
the first time in six years Wright was to taste the acid of 
Sullivan’s invective. Wright insisted that he hadn’t known 
he was violating his contract or doing anything un- 
ethical. He hadn’t been undertaking this outside work 
secretly, he maintained. It just hadn’t occurred to him 
to mention it at the office. Master and apprentice both 
became temperamental. The contract was dissolved. 

Wright now found himself in an awkward position. He 
knew practically nothing of the historic styles that were 
considered so important in current practice. The office 
he had just left was regarded with suspicion by most 
architects, and Sullivan’s work was the basis of Wright’s 
training. It was not an easy matter for him to find an- 
other position without starting again near the bottom of 
the ladder. He therefore decided to strike out on his own. 
Hé rented an office, had his name painted on the door in 
gold letters — and hoped for the best. 

He soon developed an active and interesting practice. 
He was pioneering. While his contemporaries were duti- 
fully treading the mill, he was adventuring into fresh 
fields. When Daniel H. Burnham, one of Chicago’s lead- 
ing architects, offered to send him abroad for an extended 
period of study he declined the offer. Burnham proposed 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris, followed by a sojourn 
in Rome for a thorough training in classic architecture. 
All expenses would be paid, including the care of Wright’s 
family. There would be a job waiting upon his return. 
But Wright had been oriented in another direction by 
Sullivan. He abhorred the classic. Paris? Rome? Never! 
He was on the road toward a new architecture. 

He was developing a new type of residence and never 
had there been a more crying need for it. The gloomy 
Victorian dwelling then in vogue was an ill-planned, 
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badly proportioned nightmare. It was piled high in a 
strained and ungainly effort to be imposing, broken up 
in a restless jumble of tortured fragments vainly striving 
to be picturesque. It was turreted, pinnacled, bay-win- 
dowed, gabled and dormered. Over it all writhed a crazy 
riot of jigsawed, spindled gingerbread. 

Wright visualized something quite different. Against 
the flat landscape of the Midwest he felt that height was 
to be avoided. His compositions were low and extended, 
the long dimension resting parallel with the ground 
rather than rising perpendicular to it. Attics were done 
away with. The roofs, with very broad overhanging 
eaves, were low pitched. Windows were grouped in hori- 
zontal bands, those of the upper story lodged close 
under the wide horizontal plane of the eaves. Gardens 
and terraces were conceived as part of the composition 
forming a transition of horizontal planes between the flat 
landscape and the building. Inside, the ceilings were as- 
tonishingly low and spaciousness was in evidence hori- 
zontally rather than vertically. The traditional con- 
ception of a room was discarded. Wherever privacy was 
not a prime consideration doors were done away with; 
and even partitions were used sparingly. Instead of re- 
maining segregated cubicles, rooms flowed one into 
another. 

This was the house with which Frank Lloyd Wright 
startled the citizens of Illinois, almost half a century ago. 
It was a clean house with the gewgaws of the epoch left 
out. There was no iron deer on the lawn. 

The ultra-conservatives didn’t like Wright’s “prairie 
houses” because they were “‘different.”? But the architect 
was convincing in his enthusiasm; and, as the years went 
on and more and more of his houses sprang up in the 
community, people became used to them. In fact, a 
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neighborhood pride began to develop around this local 
architecture. By the time Wright had been in practice 
fifteen years, the region had a style indigenous to itself. 

Not yet forty, Wright was winning recognition. A 
steady stream of commissions came to him. By way of 
recreation he liked to design his wife’s clothes. He con- 
tinued to collect the beautiful things he loved so much. 
In 1906 he took a trip to Japan. He revelled in the 
treasures he brought back with him. 

It would seem to have been a rich full life, but Frank 
Lloyd Wright was bored. He was losing interest in his 
work. He wanted to be free. Domesticity, he decided, 
weighed heavily upon him, so he asked for a divorce. 
It was refused, but the refusal was not very effective. 
A short time later Mrs. Wright found herself alone with 
the children. Her husband was living with somebody else 
in Tuscany. 

He returned to America still legally bound to the fam- 
ily at Oak Park and proceeded to build a new home for 
a new family at Green Spring, Wisconsin. This retreat 
was to be more than a mere dwelling. It was to comprise 
a two hundred acre farm, largely self-supporting. There 
the master was to live and work surrounded by disciples 
who would come from far and wide to bask in the light 
of his genius. It was to be a little world of his own 
creation. 

Wright has always taken an almost childish delight in 
curious names, symbols and the like. The first dispute he 
ever had with his wife at Oak Park was occasioned when 
he wanted to carve mottoes all over the house. The new 
Wisconsin home, he decided, would be named Taliesin. 
This, he solemnly explained, was the name of a Welsh 
bard. It meant something like “glowing forehead” or 
“shining brow.” Was he himself not partly Welsh? 
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Soon a rugged low building of native stone sprawled 
comfortably along the brow of a hill. From this miniature 
Olympus, Wright smiled benignly upon the world below. 
At last he was living his life exactly as he chose to live it. 

Two years later Wright was away supervising the con- 
struction of a building when a telephone call summoned 
him home. A Barbados Negro, who worked on his place, 
had suddenly gone mad. In the space of a few moments 
seven people had died by his hand and Taliesin was in 
flames. By the time Wright arrived at the scene, all he 
had left such a short while before was gone. Taliesin was 
a charred and smoking ruin. She for whom it had been 
built and her two children lay murdered. 

Wright set himself to the melancholy task of reconstruc- 
tion and a year later a second Taliesin stood in the place 
of the first. And then, at a time when it was most welcome, 
came a change of scene. Wright had been chosen to build 
the Imperial Hotel at Tokio. 

Oak Park, Taliesin, Tokio, each a phase, a new life 
within the life of Frank Lloyd Wright. Once again a 
conventional world gaped, for when Wright left for Japan 
he was not alone. Once again he had found a kindred 
spirit. 

He applied himself to his commission with the true 
architect’s approach. With an open mind, he studied the 
particular problem in hand. Meanwhile, the Japanese 
world in which he lived would occasionally remind him 
of an impending danger. A crazy lurching drunkenness 
of his bed would awaken him at night. Sudden shocks 
would bother his table at dinner. A swinging of the very 
ground upon which he walked would recall — the trem- 
bler! This was the terrible adversary with which he, 
Frank Lloyd Wright, was to wrestle. 

He quickly became convinced that there was no un- 
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yielding construction that could be depended upon to 
withstand the fury of the quake. Rigidity, however 
strong, could be destroyed. Well, then, why not flexibility? 
Why not a building that could adapt itself to every swing 
and shiver of the trembler? Why not a building composed 
of structurally independent parts connected by joints that 
would permit each part to move? Accordingly, everything 
was jointed — footings, walls, and floors — wherever 
one section met another. 

The new building had a fortunate site of filled-in 
swamp land. Under an eight foot layer of cheese-like 
soil was a sea of mud. To the layman, such a site might 
seem the very worst upon which to rest a large and heavy 
building. Not so! Flaccidity of site constitutes no great 
hazard if it is uniform. Doesn’t water hold up ships? 
The worst foundations are those that offer varied re- 
sistance. When part of your house rests upon rock and 
part of it upon mud — beware! If the site is all mud and 
can be counted on to stay mud of uniform consistency, 
you are safe. And, in Tokio, a cushion of soft mud is an 
excellent shock absorber. The soil having but little re- 
sistance, it was preferable to distribute the load evenly, 
rather than concentrate it upon a few points. Small con- 
crete pins were sunk two feet apart each way over the 
entire area that was to carry footings. Any weight applied 
upon one of these pins was resisted simply by the friction 
offered by the soil to the descending pin. A heavy load 
upon any one of them would have pushed it out of sight 
into the mud below. But no one pin had a great load to 
bear. There were hundreds of them and, together, they 
were able to sustain the evenly distributed weight of the 
building. 

The architect stayed in Japan all through the slow 
process of construction. When he left, after four years, it 
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was with the satisfaction that comes of a job well done. 

Two years later Tokio was demolished by a terrific 
quake. Wright was in Los Angeles at the time. He 
fidgeted uneasily when he saw the headlines of the Ex- 
aminer. ‘Tokio had been wiped out. For days he tried to 
get news of his building, but specific information from 
devastated Tokio was not readily forthcoming. All he 
could learn was that the entire city lay in ruins. The 
trembler had been one of the most terrible in history. 
Then, finally, came the news that he longed to hear. 
The Imperial Hotel was still standing, undamaged. 

Wright was now absorbed in a new type of architec- 
ture. Concrete would offer a very economical means of 
building except for the expense involved by the wooden 
forms or molds into which it is poured. This type of 
construction virtually means building, and paying for, 
two structures. A wooden one is built first, the concrete 
one is next poured into place, and the wooden structure 
is then pulled down. Why not abandon this method, 
suggested Wright, in favor of a standard prefabricated 
concrete block that could be set up as masonry? 

Now the concrete block was nothing new. It existed 
long before Wright adopted it, but its existence was a 
lowly one. Wright proceeded to glorify it. He took one 
of the most miserable of building materials and made of 
it an exquisite thing. Structurally, he increased its 
potentiality. The new blocks were improved and varied 
in appearance. Some of them were textured, some plain, 
and some of them a bit different in color from their 
fellows. They were hollow and so fashioned that they 
could be set up with steel strands running through them 
and could be poured full of concrete after they were in 
place. In sum, this handsome new concrete block was the 
means to a reinforced-concrete construction, in which 
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concrete, itself, replaced the usual molds made of wood. 

The houses Wright achieved with his new blocks are 
cubistically sculpturesque and richly patterned. ‘Those 
who like to link up everything with a parallel or proto- 
type have decided that they look Mayan. This new type 
of construction attracted considerable attention but its 
application never became widespread. Builders found, to 
Wright’s indignation, that it usually proved more costly 
than the method it was designed to supplant. 

Wright’s work was now destined to suffer an inter- 
ruption. 

Ever since her husband had left the little home at Oak 
Park, Mrs. Wright had steadfastly refused to grant him 
a divorce. Now, after some fifteen years, she decided to 
acquiesce and Mr. Wright found himself marriageable. 
A tardy ceremony was subsequently performed and the 
couple that for years had been braving public censure 
finally became Mr. and Mrs. Wright and returned to 
Taliesin to “‘settle down.” But, before long, the veteran 
newlyweds were separated. Then, about a year later, 
Taliesin once again burned to the ground. 

Once more Wright set himself to the task of recon- 
struction. He was still in debt, but insisted that rebuilding, 
on a bigger scale than ever, be started right away. And 
so Taliesin, something of a phoenix by now, rose again 
out of its ashes. 

Meanwhile, the new Mrs. Wright, separated but not 
divorced, was enraged to find that she had already been 
replaced by a successor, for once again Frank Lloyd 
Wright had found a kindred spirit. But Mrs. Wright No. 
2 was not of the same gentle calibre as the former Mrs. 
Wright of Oak Park and Taliesin was soon thrown into 
confusion by a law suit. The baby — of course there was 
a baby! — made excellent newspaper copy. 
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To make matters worse, Wright managed, at this time, 
to violate the immigration laws, the Mann Act and a few 
other statutory measures. During four weary years his 
life was a nightmare of legal and financial complications; 
a seemingly hopeless mess of attorneys, judges, com- 
missioners, process servers, immigration authorities and 
bankers. He was sued for divorce, dunned for debts, and 
threatened with arrest. He had mortgaged everything 
he possessed, and the bank threatened foreclosure. And of 
all this Wright understood precisely nothing. He was sure 
that he was being cruelly wronged and adopted the air of 
a martyr. 

The tangle was finally unraveled. A divorce was ne- 
gotiated and once again a tardy ceremony was performed. 
For the third time Frank Lloyd Wright became a married 


man. 
The fifty-nine-year-old architect settled down to his 


work. His activities as a practicing architect were now 
becoming overshadowed by his teaching. For years his 
practice had been slowly falling off. From the very begin- 
ning of his career, certain adverse forces had been at work. 

Way back, before Wright was with Sullivan, architec- 
ture in America consisted largely of the clumsy efforts of 
local builders. While Sullivan sought to raise the stand- 
ard by developing a new style of architecture, most archi- 
tects felt that the solution lay in importing a style. Some 
architects had favorite styles; some, less partial, shifted 
their allegiance from one to another; while others chose 
to mix them indiscriminately. 

Then, in 1893, the Chicago Columbian Exposition 
gave the Midwest its first big eyeful of classic architecture. 
The peanuts and pink lemonade of the Fair enjoyed no 
more success than the imposing rows of columns, the pedi- 
ments and cornices of the buildings. The architecture of 
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Greece and Rome had no business in Chicago, but it was 
looked at rather than thought about. It was imported and 
sophisticated. The Fair-goers loved that. It was like hav- 
ing finger bowls and speaking French. 

Graeco-Roman architecture had come to stay. Scores 
of young architects went abroad to study and came back 
trained in the classics. Wright and Sullivan saw their own 
efforts toward a new architecture threatened. Hitherto 
competition had been relatively weak. After 1893 it 
became increasingly strong. 

Sullivan’s fortunes dimmed. His commissions dwindled 
in number and importance. The haughty airs of his better 
days melted away. He finished his existence in poverty 
and died in 1924, forgotten and neglected. 

Wright was somewhat less seriously affected. During 
the years at Oak Park he was chiefly concerned with 
small residential work and in this field the ciassics, at 
first, played an unimportant part. But, in the years that 
followed, he too found competition increasingly strong. 

In Wright’s eyes, Greece, Rome and the Renaissance 
became symbols of evil. Eclecticism and the schools that 
sponsored it became the objects of his bitter attacks. As 
he found less and less occasion to wield the T-square, he 
found more and more incentive to wield the pen. Writing 
and lecturing, hitherto incidental, now became important 
factors in his life. 

His mode of expression is unique. He does not seem 
clearly to understand his own cause and therefore cannot 
lucidly express it. But he is moved by sincere and deep- 
rooted impulses, and he does not hesitate to use phrases 
that seem to him to characterize these inner feelings. 
Often these phrases mean little or nothing. Rarely are 
they specific or definite. Never do they combine to con- 
stitute a complete and well-ordered theory. 
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“Buildings,” says Mr. Wright, “like trees are brothers 
to the man, buildings, trees and man all are out of the 
ground into the light.” The straightforward look and 
bland smile that follow show clearly that Wright, at 
least, is convinced. To Wright’s admirers, his words 
transcend mere method; they are too clairvoyant for dull 
logic and prosaic order. To his opponents, they are a 
mess of confused ravings. 

Formerly it was the fashion to ignore Wright. Now it 
is the fashion to recognize him. The decline of eclecticism 
has made him something of a prophet and he plays the 
part with gusto. Wright’s status is now unique. He is a 
living old master whose modernism of almost half a cen- 
tury ago is famed. His position in the architectural world 
can be better appreciated, perhaps, by an imaginary 
parallel. Suppose Gauguin to be still alive today. Fancy 
what a figure he would make in art circles and remember 
that Frank Lloyd Wright of Oak Park was a contempo- 
rary of Gauguin! 

It is to Wright’s credit that today at sixty-nine he is 
not content to rest on the accomplishments of his younger 
days. Work to him is still an adventure. He is still an 
innovator. 

In his new building for the Johnson Wax Company at 
Racine, Wisconsin, Wright has abandoned the conven- 
tional window in favor of a wall band of light-diffusing 
glass tubing. The building is constructed with a new type 
of concrete column tapering from the ceiling to a base of 
fairy-like slenderness. 

His new Kaufmann residence at Mill Run, Pennsyl- 
vania, is suspended or cantilevered over a waterfall. As in 
much of Wright’s work, this house is not treated as a box 
with rigidly defined limits. It is conceived rather as a 
grouping of horizontal planes, not ending directly above 
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or below one another, but overlapping in a curious inter- 
play that seems to weave the outdoors into the house. It is 
difficult to say just where the exterior ends and the 
interior begins. 

Wright shares the notion, now current in his profes- 
sion, that the architect should play a more important 
part in molding the social order. In his latest book, 
Architecture and Modern Life, written jointly with Professor 
Brownell, Wright devotes himself less specifically to 
architecture than to sociology. Broadacre City, his design 
for an ideal community, is not an architectural solution 
to modern life but rather an architectural suggestion for 
what Wright considers a better way of living. 

He does not believe in the academic methods of archi- 
tectural education and offers his own substitute. At pres- 
ent, some thirty disciples comprise the Taliesin Fellow- 
ship. They work in the fields, bake bread, milk the cows 


and chop wood. The idea is to develop “a sense of the 
thing as a whole.” They do construction work about the 
place and help with whatever drawings are necessary. 
They engage in musical and theatrical activities and have 
talks with the master. The fee is eleven hundred dollars 


a year. 

Never has a person been more generally misevaluated 
than Wright. People either despise or idolize him. One 
must peer through a cloud of adoration and aversion to 
see the real man and his architecture. 

Personally, he is what the French would call a numéro. 
He is small, white-haired and has a flair for dress. He is 
immaculate and dapper, and follows a style that is his 
very own. In the country, or at a building under con- 
struction, he will sometimes appear in rough clothes, but 
even then his apparel suggests the deliberate effect of a 
costume. 
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He has a pride in himself that at times is rather child- 
ish, but it is of the kind that amuses rather than irritates. 
When he tells how his Imperial Hotel withstood the 
Tokio quake it is somewhat as an angler might describe 
a very large fish. 

He shamelessly parades his rather miscellaneous erudi- 
tion. Occasionally he enriches his conversation with a 
Japanese word. 

He adores adoration. Disciples are a necessary part of 
his existence. 

In short, he is an architectural Isadora Duncan. How 
much like Isadora the arresting personality, the enor- 
mous ego, the illogical, piquant, clairvoyant mind, the odd 
mannerisms! How similar the unconventional life, the 
silly publicity! 

Like Isadora he has a sense of showmanship. He makes 
the usual seem unusual. Whenever, for example, an 
architect departs from the current methods of construc- 
tion his move is opposed or accompanied by dire pre- 
dictions. Building ordinances are always conservative, 
and contractors or workmen invariably look askance at a 
strange method simply because it is unlike the one they 
have always followed. Their pessimistic warnings are 
everyday occurrences of little significance. Nobody ever 
hears of these things — except when they happen to 
Frank Lloyd Wright. 

His architecture is as individual as the man himself. 
He is a confirmed non-traditionalist yet stands apart from 
other modernists. Your typical modern architect believes 
in a reasoned adjustment of architecture to present- 
day living, to present-day building methods and materi- 
als, to present-day economics. It is an intellectual, al- 
most scientific doctrine which Wright views with scorn. 
For reasoning such as this he has no respect whatever. 
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“Ts the rising sun logical?’’ he demands. But the old order 
of eclecticism he attacks with reasoned argument. In fine, 
he rationalizes. He reasons as far as reasoning accords 
with what he, himself, does by instinct. 

What are these instincts that give this man the inherent 
power he possesses? 

The first is a genuine decorative sense. Wright is one 
of those rare creatures who, when casually placing a few 
miscellaneous objects on a table, will naturally place 
them in harmonious arrangement. 

The second is a highly sensitive understanding of the 
nature of materials. He has the true craftsman’s apprecia- 
tion of the stuff with which he works. A sheet of clear 
glass, a waxed pine floor, stones set upon stones, these 
things mean much to him. By virtue of his sympathetic 
handling of them, they come to mean something to the 
lay person too. He never designs a building as some archi- 
tects do, indifferent as to just what material will be used 
for its execution. Not Wright! It is the material itself that 
inspires the form. 

The third instinct, and perhaps this should be placed 
first, is what might be called a sense of growth. He has an 
abhorrence of buildings that seem set upon their sites. 
He has a horror of anything that seems “‘added on.” His 
buildings fit into the landscape. They grow up out of the 
ground. Windows seem to have arrived naturally at their 
right places. They never look like holes punched into a 
wall that resents their presence. Ornament appears to 
have flowered into place. He believes that architecture 
should be organic — the term is his own or, originally, 
Sullivan’s. 

Wright’s architecture is not without its idiosyncrasies. 
Often, for the emphasis of a major idea, minor elements 
suffer a sacrifice. Thus there are occasional impractical 
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quirks in his planning and occasional defects in minor 
points of construction. And the major points so vigor- 
ously expressed are themselves often questionable. 
Wright strives, as in the Kaufmann residence, to marry 
exterior and interior space. Is this better than the usual 
frank expression of the sheltering division between the 
house and the outside elements? Or, to take another case, 
the Hanna residence at Palo Alto is made up of hex- 
agonal and triangular shapes. Isn’t the usual rectangle 
simpler and more practical? 

Never has a man’s work more clearly reflected the man. 
Wright’s architecture is dynamic, fascinating, eccentric. 
It is a passionate, hot-blooded architecture that appeals 
to the emotions rather than to the intellect. It is fraught 
with imperfection but it is never banal or dull. It is 
Wright himself translated into concrete, stone, and steel. 





Deep South May 


THOMAS CALDECOT CHUBB 


I would make a poem about late May in this place. 

I would write lines carefully to show the face of it: 

How it looks in this full month; how it is in this gorgeous 
Time when the noon sun withers like many torches, 


Yet the long light of the evening lingers blandly 


As a pleasing guest in his chair on the tall verandah. 


I would say this of it: The oatfields that once were green 
And as swept by procession of waves as the gusty sea, 
Have turned to a tarnished gold. They shift and they 


shimmer 


In this rich season of the bravest bob-white whistle, 


In this fine season when the mockingbirds flutter, pairing. 


Now are the massed clouds higher than a buzzard in the 
air. 
They march down the skies like ships or like covered 


wagons. 
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Now can you hear far thunder mumble and brag. 

Now do the slow crows flap overhead, cawing. 

Now do the first stalks thrust up from the brown corn- 
fields. 

Now the whole world simmers slowly. Though a wind 
passes — 


O swift heeled one! — with a scent of star jasmine, 


Pungent and spiced as cinnamon, there is nothing cool 


Nearer than a woodland branch dammed by logs to a 


pool. 


At dusk, in these days, the bull bats flicker low 
And the green lights of a thousand fireflies glow here. 
At dusk, you can hear a hound dog baying the moon, 


That rises swollen and red, and the bullfrogs’ booming. 


This is the time of reiterant whippoorwills. 


This is the time when the stirred heart cannot be still. 


I would set down words in its praise. 





Good and Evil 


THEODORE DREISER 


ET’S TALK about good and evil a little; it’s an ever 
present problem. In fact, man’s belief that he is free 
implies that he is endowed with a dual power; on the one 
hand that he is capable of discerning good and evil and 
knows what he should do and what he should avoid (right 
and wrong), and, on the other, having made this dis- 
tinction, that it lies within his power to conform his 
conduct to his choice. 

For instance, no one should break into a bank or store 
and take anything, or hold anyone up. It’s against the 
law. At the same time your employer shouldn’t make you 
work overtime without paying for it. That’s cheating. 
No one should take an unfair advantage of another. 
Besides, there are the Ten Commandments. In short, 
these and a thousand other things relating to justice, 
truth, fairness, “‘fifty-fifty,” come up in some form almost 
hourly, don’t they? Daily, anyhow. 

Isn’t it true that some aspect, or phase, or mood, in re- 
gard to one or many of these things — the actions or 
intentions of your friends, business associates, your chil- 
dren, government, enemies, toward you or yours toward 
them — come into your mind almost constantly for con- 
sideration, alteration, meditation; and that for all people 
say, or the law says, or you think about your own con- 
duct, or that of others, your friends, your neighbors, pub- 
lic officials, the police, other governments, that while 
you’re positive as to this or that at one time or another, at 
other times you find something, come across some fact 
or argument which causes you to doubt whether you 
were right in such and such a case? 


67 
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Also, isn’t it true that at times you yourself meditate 
evil in regard to someone or something, meditate some 
cruel or revengeful thing, perhaps something wholly 
unjustified by anything more than jealousy, or irritation 
with, or hatred of life in general, what it has done to you, 
withheld from you? It may have cheated you of one thing 
or another, as you see it, made you poor where it has 
made others rich, you homely where it gave others 
beauty, you weak where it dealt out strength to others, 
and you have decided to get even, pay it out by cheating 
others, beating them at something, hurting them. Well, 
let’s see as to all of this. Perhaps it isn’t so simple as you 
think, as intentional— not on anybody’s part, even 
yours. For, as you say, if life hadn’t done anything to you, 
you wouldn’t be trying to do anything to it. Isn’t that 
true? Or is it? Well, maybe it didn’t do anything to you, 
after all. Let’s see. 

Let’s say you are a small town banker. A neighboring 
farmer who had planted three five-acre fields to (1) corn, 
(2) potatoes, (3) wheat, has come in to say that owing to 
the recent drought he cannot possibly meet that note for 
three hundred which you loaned him against these crops 
back in April. A blazing sun and plague of potato bugs 
have intervened and injured him greatly. You, on the 
other hand, are being pressed for money borrowed from 
a larger bank to meet the borrowings of this and other 
farmers, who cannot pay you either. 

You finally decide that the best you can do is to force 
this particular farmer to put a six per cent mortgage on 
his house, a mortgage which you feel certain he will 
never be able to pay. He is not strong any more, and, as 
you see, luck is against him. And that seems a little hard 
on your part; but just the same, if it weren’t for the 
drought and the potato bugs, this farmer wouldn’t be 
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here, would he? And you wouldn’t have to refuse him, 
be as hard or as ungenerous as, maybe, you actually 
secretly think you are. 

In fact, isn’t it nature, and not you, the blazing sun, 
the lack of rain, the plague of bugs, that is responsible for 
the “‘hardness,”’ that constitutes all the hardness involved 
in this entire situation? For neither you nor the farmer 
made the potato bugs or the drought. What is more, isn’t 
it true that if you wanted not to be hard, you would have 
to stand out not against the farmer, who isn’t so much, 
but against nature itself, its uncertainties and uncon- 
scious changes? And that in the long run whatever your 
generosity, it is nature, not this farmer, that is just as 
likely as not to do you in, you and the farmer, make you 
both hard or cruel or helpless to fulfil an obligation, and 
so bring about a very evil result for both of you? 

So here is good, in one sense — the farmer, and you the 
banker, both working and seeking honestly enough to 
make a living. And here is nature, which is assumed to 
have no mind, a creative, and yet as it is thought now, 
a mechanistic thing which cannot count on itself to do 
either good or evil continuously, may not even know that 
it is doing good or evil continuously, to you, since it may 
not know you as anything worth helping or hindering. 
“The rain falleth on the just and on the unjust.” Or 
worse, it might be a game devised by something — a 
game in which good and evil, strength and weakness, 
wisdom and ignorance, cunning and stupidity, sickness 
and health, beauty and ugliness, heat and cold, light and 
darkness, youth and age, sensitivity and insensitivity, in 
other words, different degrees of the same thing, are the 
cards in the game, one to be matched against the other. 
Without the cards or differences of degree of the same 
thing, there could be no game, no such game anyhow as 
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this thing called life. It is possible, isn’t it, since obviously 
these are the things with which — all of them and some 
others like them — this thing called life 7s played? You 
don’t think so? Well, look about and see, and meanwhile 
consider some of the things that follow. 

For instance, cattle on the range have a hard time find- 
ing the wherewithal to eat. Leaf hoppers take about a 
fourth of the grass, grasshoppers a second fourth, rodents 
and other wild-life nearly another. This leaves cattle with 
little more than the final fourth. But killing off the pre- 
dacious insects does no good, because if you exterminate 
one insect you will have to exterminate others, since 
everything in nature lives on something else, and to de- 
stroy one gives another free range to do more damage. 
Consider the San Jose Scale. It prospers if you kill off the 
lady bug. The results would be a decrease in the fruit 
supply, the railroad business, work for laborers, railroad 
hands, fruit and vegetable dealers, and so on. It’s an end- 
less chain. So you can’t completely exterminate a pest of 
lady bugs; nature won’t let you. In other words, evil 
follows good, and good, evil. 

But let’s take another. Here it is. The entire success 
of the medical profession, our doctors, surgeons, nurses, 
their good incomes, homes, cars, wives, the education of 
their children, plus their hospitals, sanitariums, asylums 
(the workers, helpers, nurses, of the same) plus their lab- 
oratories, colleges, their professors, the drug and medical 
implement manufactories, their employes, the wives and 
children of the same, the real estate dealers, rent collec- 
tors, grocers, insurance companies, who depend in part 
on the salaries of these, all depend on the continuance of 
disease, not health. And disease is certainly an evil, isn’t 
it? Besides, this also proves that right in the center of the 
best arranged society, life lives on death. Also that the ill 
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fortune of one is the good fortune of another. Which is 
what this article is about. In other words, “‘’Tis an ill 
wind... ” 

And note this also, that the same can be said of our 
courts, police, lawyers, judges, juries, penitentiaries, re- 
formatories, and all the involved relationships which 
these have. If there were no criminals, no murderers, 
no thieves, swindlers, no income-tax evaders, no wife- 
beaters, no speeding motorists, no gangsters, what would 
become of our elaborate systems of jails, policemen, 
motor-cycle cops, in short, of all the above? The immense 
amount of good that they do is only possible because of 
the “‘evil’’ which is set up against them. The smug right- 
eousness of the law must be lessened considerably when 
you consider that the best judges and magistrates, the 
most admired and respected district attorneys, lawyers, 
their clerks and helpers, not to mention all the salaries, 
the costs of law books, of trials — and all the people these 
support, which is certainly “good” for those who get 
the support — could not exist without the forces of 
“evil.”’ In fact evil is their bread and butter; gives them 
their fame as honest judges. In short, it’s the old story of 
David and Goliath, isn’t it? For how could little David, 
justice or the law, or both, exist without the giant of 
evil? 

A man wants to eat. He is hungry and must eat or die. 
Now he did not make himself hungry, did not himself 
make it necessary for himself to live by food. Nature did 
that. And could that be a trick or game of nature? Any- 
how, being hungry, his life is at stake, and he is moti- 
vated by his hunger, although we say he decides to fight 
for food with those that have it, and who will not give it 
to him without pay. Does his extreme hunger make him 
right? Or wrong? Remember he did not create his life or 
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his hunger. Neither did those who have the food, steal it. 
Probably they worked for it, although possibly not. Any- 
how, say he fights rather than dies. Is that wrong? He 
loses. Is that an evil to him? A good to him who has the 
food? Or a good to him and an evil to him who has the 
food? Or he wins. That saves his life. Is that wrong? Is it 
a good to him who loses the food (and maybe his life in 
the bargain)? Well, here is one and the same thing prov- 
en to be good and evil according to who is looking at it. 
And there is no process by which you can alter this 
particular situation. 

A boy clerk in a gas station in the east fell in love with 
a very attractive girl who was not one to bestow her com- 
pany, however, on anyone who would not show her a 
good time. Now we won’t pause here to ask why she was 
that way, but just to say that she was, and that she didn’t 
make herself as she was. That’s obvious, isn’t it? You 
didn’t make yourself five, instead of six feet tall, did you? 
Or homely instead of handsome? 

Anyhow, the boy was very much in love, a condition he 
did not bring on himself, but which was brought on by 
his physical and chemical sensitivity to just the type of 
beauty that this girl represented. Nature, not he, is guilty 
of that, isn’t it? When she made it plain that either he 
must entertain her as she wished, or go without her com- 
pany, he, in desperation, decided to take money from the 
gas station till, and since he saw no way of concealing it, 
pretended that he had been held up and the station 
robbed. To make this seem real, he cut his own head with 
a knife, rolled on the floor, so that blood and clothes 
would indicate a struggle, and permitted himself to be 
found, seemingly unconscious. Also, he lied afterward. 
Of course, the police “‘hospitalized” him (get that, it’s 
new), then grilled him and finally locked him up. 
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Now here is a problem that is typical of the game we 
call life, and that involves both good and evil, is both 
good and evil. The boy’s love of the girl, since it was not a 
matter of free will, need not necessarily be called evil. 
Most of us would call it good, wouldn’t we, since it is 
but a condition of nature — the reason for the presence 
of us all? 

Ordinarily, it might have led to marriage, a family, 
the blessing of society and the church. In fact, in that 
sense, and so far as current human society sees it, it might 
be called good. But then came the impulses or com- 
pulsions (depending on whether you believe in free will 
or mechanism) to take the money. 

If you believe in free will, it was evil. If you believe the 
chemical frenzy evoked in him was the real driving force, 
then he was the victim of a chemical and physical com- 
pulsion which he did not create, and he was not evil. 
The theft itself, though, was against the current law of 
society, which seeks in some rough way to protect one 
chemical force from another. Keep the status quo, as we 
say. Such being the case, it was evil under our social regu- 
lations, and the action of the police in putting the boy in 
jail was socially equitable, or good. His subsequent re- 
lease with a warning, his father having restored the 
money for him, was good (if charity or forgiveness is 
good), or, according to some others, since forgiveness or 
charity in such cases is argued to lead to weakness (other 
boys being influenced by leniency to steal) evil. But sup- 
pose you set this aside for further consideration and read 
this one. 

You are a patriot, let us say, a lover of your country. 
So much a lover that you would die for it if need be. 
Well, is that wrong or right? Suppose we call it right. 
Very good. Now your country goes to war, as ours did 
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over the slaves, or the cruelty of the imperial Spain of 
1895 in Cuba, or against Germany in 1917. And in the 
course of the war your country calls for spies. Well, now 
maybe you think of spying on an enemy country as good 
for your country and so moral and right. At the same 
time the enemy country thinks that spying on your coun- 
try is good for it. Hence those who spy for it think they 
are good and moral. Edith Cavell in Belgium thought 
she was; Nathan Hale, spying for us within the British 
lines during our Revolutionary war, thought he was. 
But, can a thing be both good and evil according to who is 
looking at it? If so, well now be careful, for you may find 
yourself, most strangely, good and evil, and not be able to 
say what you really are. 

Let us consider a murder — a brutal murder such as 
that committed by Robert Irwin in the East 50th street 
apartment in New York city, where on Easter morning, 
he smothered to death Mary and Veronica Gedeon, and 
fatally stabbed Frank Byrnes, their innocent but present, 
and so, to him, dangerous boarder. True enough, it was 
a terrible murder, certainly evil, as we feel unprovoked 
murder to be, and this one certainly appears to have been 
unprovoked. 

But was it entirely devoid of good for anybody? Let us 
see. And don’t get mad if it turns out to have had some 
good in it, even for you — whoever you are and wher- 
ever. You may be a priest or a minister, trained and so 
called upon to think in certain ways, and so this may 
make you sore. 

But to prepare your mind just a little for this thought, 
let’s forget this particular murder and consider some 
other things. For instance, what kind of books do you like? 
Exciting or dull ones? And if exciting, like a detective 
story, say, do you like the more exciting or the less? What? 
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The more? Well then, do you recall the Murders in the Rue 
Morgue? Was that exciting enough? Or the House with 
the Green Shutters, or the story of Blue Beard and his 
twenty wives? Was that terrible enough? Were you 
thrilled, as a child? 

But also you may like puzzles. And decidedly there is 
no harm in any puzzle. It is in fact a positive good, exer- 
cises the “mind,” drives ennui out of the window, fills 
in moments that at times would be trying beyond belief 
— as when waiting for a train. A prime ingredient of 
many murders and crimes is the problem or puzzle of 
how they were committed. It’s the real reason why many 
people like a murder story — not because they want any- 
one killed, but because, once they are killed, their killing 
may constitute a mystery or puzzle. And they love puz- 
zles. So there is one good embedded in an evil. And any 
detective will tell you that because he makes his living 
solving such puzzles, he calls his living a good. 

But as to the story of Blue Beard and yourself as a 
child, why were you thrilled? Were you an evil child? 
Or did you just like excitement? Anything exciting, say, 
like a dog-fight, or a run-away horse, an automobile ac- 
cident, a train wreck, an airplane crash? By the way, why 
do so many — not all, but many — run to see a crashed 
plane, or a train, or two autos with numerous dead about? 
Why? What is it? Weariness of humdrum and common- 
place? Love of change? Sorrow? Horror of the same thing 
happening to themselves? Something different? Or is it 
something evil in them? In us? A touch of the devil him- 
self? Do we like to see other people suffer when we our- 
selves are safe and don’t suffer? Are we really just evil 
or a mixture of good and evil, whether we want to be or 
not? 

This, too, is something to think of in connection with 
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this Gedeon murder by Robert Irwin, something to think 
of in connection with all savage murders and cruel crimes 
the world over and throughout all time. It relates to God 
or Christ or Mahomet, our various and endless re- 
ligions, and moral codes and justice with an accent on 
that, as you will notice. 

For in connection with this particular murder do you 
recall the national excitement? Everyone was interested. 
There was mystery. Who did it? How was it done? What 
was the fiend like who did it? And when they arrested 
Papa Gedeon, the somewhat loquacious father who 

“thought a wealthy, jealous fat man from Boston did it, 
how did you feel about him and that? Do you remember? 
Yet he didn’t do it. Also do you recall the sales of the 
newspapers during those four weeks in which the murder 
was the hourly extra edition feature? Any least little thing 
in connection with it? When Papa Gedeon was arrested? 
When the sister was found? When Irwin’s name was first 
mentioned? Remember? The police wanted to beat Papa 
Gedeon up and did beat him up, and the public rather 
thought he ought to be beaten up, kicked and beaten, 
even when it found he hadn’t murdered his wife and 
daughter. But why did the public or some of it — not all 
— want to have him beaten up? He didn’t do it. And was 
that good or evil? Now answer that one. The public 
couldn’t know for sure. Didn’t know. Why, in the face of 
that did it still want to kick and beat someone? Because 
it was kind, just, and good? Or evil maybe? Which? 

The truth is, if you stop to think about it, that life 
wearies many people, after a time most people, anyhow. 
People soaked in humdrum want change, excitement, 
relief, puzzles, something, anything, different. Isn’t that 
so? Don’t you, for instance? Don’t you think a thrill is a 
good thing now and then —a positive good, instead of 
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evil? And if so, and you ran and bought extras, as many of 
you did, are you evil? Do you like great big, brutal, 
terrible murders that cause you to exclaim oh my, and 
oh dear and oh my goodness, how terrible? 

Well, if not, why do you do as you do? Will you tell me? 
For your interest in puzzles won’t explain all of it. And 
if you can’t, will you get mad if I suggest that it is because 
some of you like murders, terrible ones, particularly 
where they relieve the monotony of life? Not that you 
want anyone murdered. I won’t go so far as to say that. 
I can scarcely believe that any normal person would plot 
or plan a murder to give himself a thrill, but when it 
happens, well, the public thrills, and buys papers until it 
knows all about it. Most say they want to see justice done, 
and do. Anyhow, the extra wagons rush here and there. 
The newspapers sell hundreds of thousands — yes mil- 
lions of extra copies, and I'll lay a wager they don’t 
count that an evil but a positive good. And I know for a 
fact, having worked in many a newspaper office in my 
time, that the newspapers, the business management and 
the editorial staff, thrill too. It’s good business, like a war, 
a fire, an earthquake, a tidal wave, a hurricane, a great 
ship, such as the Titanic, going down at sea, or that air 
blimp, the Hindenburg, burning at Lakewood. Remember? 

“Ah,” we say, “How terrible!” “Isn’t it awful?” And 
we gather in knots and talk and talk, or listen to news- 
men on the radios or the news pictures in the movie 
houses. And we feel that we are deploring and even 
opposing evil and helping good by trying to remedy evil. 
But think how we, and all the services for distributing 
news and carrying us the news, profit — the radio, mov- 
ing picture companies, photographers, writers, papers. 
Anyhow, all told, evils sell papers, pay salaries, relieve 
boredom, and get newspaper readers; also they give play- 
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wrights, moving picture scenarists, short-story writers, 
editorial writers, poets and whatnots a chance to think 
and dream, sigh, and work out plots. If you don’t believe, 
see how many thousands rushed to Lakewood when the 
Hindenburg burned, to Flemington when they were trying 
Hauptmann, to the Chicago moving picture house where 
they shot down Dillinger. They dipped their handker- 
chiefs in his blood, didn’t they? We even write songs 
about such things. ‘““They have laid Jesse James in his 
grave.”’ Or sing about evil people, such as Frankie and 
Johnny, the lovers who morally, as religious people see it, 
were among the lowest of the low, positively evil. 

But enough of this. The problem is to identify positive 
evil or positive good in anything and make it stay posi- 
tive, keep it from stepping around the corner and return- 
ing as its opposite — and just when you were dead sure 
that you had it properly labelled as good, or evil. 

Well, now, having gone so far, how about a few extras, 
in the hope that they will serve to clarify all this and 
maybe make you a little dubious when next you think 
you see positive good or positive evil. For instance you 
are holding a good job, drawing a large salary, have 
friends, entertain. Below you is a man who draws half 
your salary or less, works as hard or harder and wishes 
without particular harm to you that he could have your 
place or a job as good as yours, or as many friends. Below 
him is another with a still smaller salary, more work, less 
gaiety, who wishes he had that of the fellow above him. 
Below him, another. Each one is looking up toward the 
position of the one above him, not down. Now you die. 
That is an evil of evils to you and yours, isn’t it? But to 
the line of men below, each being shoved up one peg, 
what about them? Is your death a good or an evil? 

And speaking of death. You eat meat, and by buying 
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at the butcher, which is no longer a butchery as it once 
was, but the place where the meat of butchered animals 
is sold, you hire the owner to buy of the great slaughtering 
companies the meat and game you are too busy or weak 
or inefficient or whatever to catch and kill yourself. Not 
only that, but of one or another of the cutlery companies 
you buy the knife and fork which constitute your modern 
claws for cutting or tearing the meat. Of the hardware 
company you also buy the stove that roasts or burns the 
meat of the murdered animal for you. And this in the face 
of the fact that most of the animals you kill and eat — 
cattle, sheep, deer, pigs, chickens, — are not themselves 
meat-eaters. They do not kill animals to live. They eat 
grass, roots, grain, or fruits. They’re vegetarians. Not 
only that, but today you know that of all the animals the 
swiftest and strongest are not meat-eaters, neither the 
rhinoceros, the elephant, the bull, the horse, the buffalo, 
the Salanddang, the great and powerful apes, nor the 
zebra, the wild ass, the last the swiftest of all. So if you 
really would be strong and swift, among the strongest and 
swiftest and no murderer you might choose to imitate 
them. No? Yes? 

Your excuse used to be that you must eat to live, only 
today it is not so obvious since in lands where meat is 
scarce, China, Japan, India, the South Pacific, the very 
poorest and hardest working among the people can and 
do live on rice, or bread-fruit. Hence, as a meat-eater, are 
you evil or good? And if you say evil, then it is only just 
to ask yourself, are you purposefully evil or just indiffer- 
ently evil — that is, when you are not ignorant of all this 
which I am writing? Whatever you think or don’t think 
as to this, decidedly to some of these animals, whether 
they know it or not, you are evil. 

Have you ever heard an ox bellow when it faces death, 
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or a cow that has lost her calf? As a mother she is not so 
different from other mothers. Yet think of all the leather 
shoes you wear! The belts! The cowhide bag you carry. 
The smart leather stores. And the society leaders whose 
leadership is based on animal murder. To be sure the 
owners of and dealers in these things do not think of them- 
selves as evil, but good, including themselves always 
among the good, honorable, reputable business men, 
socialites, and so on. But still, is it true that it is as they 
think? Or, isn’t it rather just a mixture of good and evil — 
good for them, evil for someone else? 

No, I am not a vegetarian. I am merely facing the fact 
that life, including myself as a part of it, is neither all 
good nor all evil, but a strange mixture, a sort of sleight- 
of-hand process wherein evil here is good there, and vice 
versa, and that evil flows from good and good from evil. 
Decidedly, eating meat and wearing nice leather things 
are not bad for you — a positive good at times, and to me 
too. 

But now let’s look in another direction — let’s look at 
a spider spinning a web or nest in the center of a ceiling, 
trying to trap something. It sits and lurks, and watches, 
and stealthily kills and eats. Perhaps it may bite you, the 
Black Widow, for instance, and may kill you. You may 
say the spider is wrong because it threatens you with a hurt. 
You will kill it in anticipation of its having wrong ideas. 
Just as you may send your children to a conservative 
school, prohibit them from reading books, getting certain 
notions, unsatisfactory or “‘wrong” ideas. But, as the 
mechanists see it today, there is nothing wrong intrinsi- 
cally with any idea, whether it is the spider’s idea of 
biting you, or your children’s idea of becoming atheists. 
The spider, after all, didn’t make itself or its appetites. It 
is made by forces outside itself. And it must eat to live. 
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And the same forces that make it as it is have made the 
insects and birds that kill and eat it. So they may be evil 
or good — as you will. As for you, what you don’t really 
like is the idea that the spider may bite you. But that 
doesn’t make it wrong. 

When you come to think of it, it’s the same with 
atheism, communism, fascism, capitalism, or whatever 
set of ideas you particularly despise. There is nothing uni- 
versally wrong about them — just locally wrong. That is, 
they are locally wrong to you when they threaten your 
idea of satisfying your needs and desires in the way you 
are accustomed to satisfy them, the satisfaction of which 
makes up all that is “right’’ in your life. 

As long as the sufferings of others are not presented to 
you, as long as they are not open threats to your needs 
and desires, you are willing to let the question of right 
and wrong go, aren’t you? Anyhow, you do. You say 
you’re too busy, you can’t do everything. You hire peo- 
ple, officials, ministers, to do all that. 

In other words, you pay taxes and then forget all about 
it. It’s your “right” to be happy you’re thinking of. And 
is that so “evil” a thing in itself? You haven’t so long to 
live. You’re not strong. You only live once — seventy 
years all told and you didn’t make the world, did you? 
Isn’t that the way you argue sometimes? Besides the 
action-reaction of forces being universal, and no action 
or reaction without a physical compulsion of some kind, 
how could you possibly care about something that didn’t 
strike home in some way? 

Even when it comes to social progress within our own 
United States, or England, or France, or anywhere, 
there, or anywhere, lurks the problem of good and evil. 
For instance, in the comparatively recent four-hundred- 
and-fifty-thousand-word report of President Roosevelt’s 
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National Resources Committee concerning the thirteen 
latest and most important inventions and what they are 
likely to do to the social order as it is now, there is the 
threat of evil as well as good. Arbitrarily enumerated 
they are (1) the mechanical cotton-picker, (2) air-con- 
ditioning equipment (now sweeping the land), (3) plas- 
tics, (4) the photo-electric cell that threatens to antici- 
pate your every want, (5) artificial cotton and woolen 
fibers made from cellulose, (6) synthetic rubber, (7) pre- 
fabricated houses, (8) television, (9) facsimile transmis- 
sion, (10) the automobile trailer, (11) gasoline from coal, 
(12) tray agriculture, that farm in your bedroom, (13) 
steep-flight airplanes. Unquestionably from the point of 
view of a once toiling human race (the “in the sweat of 
thy brow” crowd) all of these should be listed as positive 
goods — not a trace of evil anywhere in sight. Or so you 
think. But now from the present day machine age, profit 
and loss angle, see how positively evil they can become — 
most, if not all of them. 

Let’s consider the cotton picker. Unquestionably it will 
make cotton cheaper and thus bring lovely fabrics (maybe 
lovelier than any that have been before) within the reach 
of millions who cannot now afford them. And don’t for- 
get that all the people of the world are not in the United 
States. And millions of them at this hour cannot even 
afford the cheaper cotton rags. But now think of all the 
cotton-pickers it will displace — here and wherever 
cotton is grown. That’s bad, isn’t it? Evil to be sure. The 
evil caused by that displacement is said by many to be 
offset by the new jobs created by the inventions them- 
selves — the mass of people who are going to be used to 
make and introduce them. Just the same, new machines 
do throw out of work thousands of people who previously 
produced by less efficient means. Trained for years in a 
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special line and grown old, they cannot shift to the new 
and the result is tragic. On the other hand, if less people 
are needed for machines (or war, say) birth-control may 
be emphasized and by some that would be looked upon 
as good, by others, evil. Can you decide that for yourself? 

But apart from that there is the argument that im- 
proved machinery, by lowering the cost of production 
and so enabling people to buy at lower prices, increases 
demand to such a point that it absorbs the added pro- 
duction and takes care of the idle labor. Just like that. 
Only there are millions idle now, and there has been lots 
of talk of just this kind through thousands of years. And 
the world has been progressing and processes have been 
changing. And yet there is no record of good and evil, 
employment and non-employment, poverty and wealth, 
the question of the poor and the rich, ever having been 
solved, is there? The good of advancing comforts has 
never really caught up with the hundreds of millions who 
have never had them. Hasn’t there always been the evil 
of unemployment or want somewhere? So will you figure 
that out? And maybe you will decide that in order to 
have what we have, this world as we see it, good and evil 
may always have to be — the one against the other — in 
order for there to be either. In other words, no good, no 
evil, and no evil, no good. 

The truth is that people have a way of terming “‘right” 
whatever it is that we want or desire, and wrong, every- 
thing which seems to question or interfere with satisfying 
our wants or desires. And we have certain basic wants, 
our hungers, desire for rest, peace, achievement. What is 
the sense then of referring to some vague, abstract “right” 
to justify ourselves? Suppose I had a million dollars. Un- 
doubtedly, I would think it wrong of someone to try and 
take it away from me. I would say I had a right to do with 
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my money as I pleased. I would call on heaven and the 
government to call off those wicked wretches who were 
trying to divest me of my “rights.” The same if I owned a 
large factory and the unions were coming in. Or if some- 
one tried to take away my position, or my wife or my 
child. I would talk of human rights, human justice, the 
due process of law, the inalienable right of might, of 
success, of having. But what about whoever it might be 
that wanted what I have? Couldn’t he, with just as much 
“truth” and “right” call on the same vague, abstract 
means to justify himself? 

Suppose, in conclusion, you rescue a starving man. You 
give him food, a place to sleep, watch him grow in well- 
being and comfort. You glow with a feeling of satisfaction, 
of righteousness. But what was right and what was wrong 
about all that? First of all you extend to the starving man 
your own set of reactions to lack of food. You think of 
him as having an unfulfilled desire. To lack food means 
wrong to you because you need food yourself, and the 
satisfaction of this need you call right. And then you also 
extend to the man the set of feelings which you think he 
should have in your position — fulfill another’s needs so 
that one day that other may fulfill yours. And with this 
set of ideas unconsciously and automatically set up, as a 
sense of injustice, pity, and generosity, you proceed to 
help the man. Your need to help him was of exactly 
the same sort as his need for food. Your need, your 
“right.” You right a wrong. But if all needs could be 
mutually satisfied, the one through the other, we wouldn’t 
have any right and wrong. Only various degrees of an- 
ticipation and pleasure. But it doesn’t work out that way. 
More often it seems that one person’s right is another’s 
wrong. That to satisfy your need, whatever it is, you are 
depriving someone else. Therefore, with every “right” 
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action you achieve, you are setting up “wrong” for some- 
thing or someone else. 

But now let me ask who started all this anyhow? Who 
made strong things and weak things? Shrewd creatures 
and dull ones? You are likely to grant, aren’t you, that if 
you are strong and another person is weak, or you are 
shrewd and another is dull, that if you are healthy or 
sick or (assuming that you are a woman) beautiful, and 
another homely, that you have a little the best of it? 
You might be inclined to admit that nature (the creative 
process) had been, whether intentionally or not, good to 
you and so good, or as we say, in extreme cases of defeat, 
evil, to some other person. 

But why? What, no answer? It just is so? A way that 
nature has? But also, as you may know, or find out before 
you die, nature itself is not intentionally good or evil. 
It seems to be an expression, or process that inescapably 
involves both since without both this thing we call life 
cannot be. For instance, these especial favors we have just 
been talking about — your good looks, strength, your 
quick or shrewd mind aren’t impeccable “goods” or 
“evils” in themselves. For strange to relate, although 
contrasted with weakness, strength seems to have the ad- 
vantage, its battle or contact is never with weakness as 
such, but always with the equal or greater strength of 
another, or many others in combination. 

That is, others — always some others, somewhere— have 
equal or greater shrewdness or beauty or wit or whatever! 
And there it always is. You can look over the heads of 
thousands of millions of those you needn’t bother about 
because you are stronger, shrewder, but there in the dis- 
tance, like a mountain, looming over the heads of the 
many you needn’t trouble over is the one thing or person or 
strength or beauty you do need to trouble over. And coming 
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toward you for contest. And it is always your equal or 
superior and hence your rival, the person or persons who 
have the ability to match what you have — strength, wit, 
wealth, genius — and to outmatch it, that troubles you. 

An Einstein, for instance, has his Hubbell or Shapley. 
A Frans Hals has his Rembrandt or Vermeer, the cobra 
his mongoose, the hawk his kingbird, the least of crea- 
tures the other who preys on it. And who or what made 
them? No one can answer that. Yet if you run fast, there 
is someone who runs faster — your fated evil. If it is a 
great fighter, like the lion, there comes of a sudden a pack 
of wild dogs that can worry it to its grave. If it is a 
Napoleon, fifty little men will join their strength and wits 
and jealousies and hatreds to match him and drag him 
down. If it is a strong but inexperienced youth without 
means, there is a rich, experienced, entrenched old age, 
and vice versa, and they are destined to meet and fight. 

Gulliver in the story broke the many threads of the Lil- 
liputs, but in real life, as often as not, the Lilliputs weave 
a net he cannot break. As he nods they smother him. 

Think this then, of both good and evil — that both 
must be. To be good you must have evil to contend with, 
or how would you know anything-of your goodness? 
To be beautiful there must be that which is not beautiful 
about in order that your beauty will have a measure. 
Otherwise, how else would you or anyone know how 
beautiful you are? To experience warmth you must have , 
known what cold is; light to be glorious must be con- 
trasted with darkness; strength with weakness; wisdom 
with ignorance; else, what would wisdom be? You might 
even say that evil is that which makes good possible — 
its other half or face. Be glad, if for the present you are not 
its victim, or worse, its very embodiment, feared or hated 
by all seeming good. 





The Pauper Vote 


CAL LEWIS 


EARLY one-quarter of the states have constitu- 

tional provisions which deny the franchise to 

persons unable to support themselves fully and who 
receive public aid. 

When this republic was founded the right to vote was 
not an inalienable, or absolute right. Unless a man con- 
tributed something towards the welfare of society, it was 
generally believed that he should have no voice in the 
government, especially in matters of taxation. The right 
to vote was not in the same category with the rights of 
“life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” Citizens who 
were economic drones, as paupers, or who did not have 
sufficient political intelligence to exercise the franchise 
wisely, as idiots, were generally excluded from the 
electorate by the early state constitutions. 

Exclusion of paupers, idiots, criminals and other per- 
sons considered socially or economically unfit, from the 
franchise had been the rule in England, and the principle 
that citizens who contribute little or nothing to the pub- 
lic welfare are not qualified to vote can be traced to 
ancient democracies. In the United States pauperism 
never developed to the extent that it did in England. 
Until comparatively recent years persons receiving public 
aid constituted a negligible part of the population. For 
that reason politicians generally were not concerned over 
the disfranchisement of persons unable to support them- 
selves, although a few states modified their constitutions 
to permit paupers to vote. New York state permits even 
those in. poor houses to cast their ballots, whereas in 
some states such persons are disfranchised. 
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But not until the New Deal, with as high as ten per 
cent of the population of some states receiving public aid, 
did the pauper vote become an important political 
matter. 

For centuries a pauper has been defined as any person 
unable to support himself and who receives public relief. 
That view has been supported by legal precedents and 
public opinion. A pauper definitely has been a person 
who depends, in whole or part, upon public aid for his 
livelihood. 

One of the states that is perplexed about the pauper 
clause in its constitution is New Hampshire. At the No- 
vember election the people of that state will vote upon a 
proposed amendment to the constitution which would 
permit the legislature to define the word “‘paupers.” 

Under the present constitutional provisions of New 
Hampshire “paupers and persons excused from paying 
taxes at their own request” do not possess the right to 
vote. In some towns and cities of New Hampshire the 
names of persons receiving relief have, at the option of 
the board of supervisors, been removed from the voting 
rolls. 

So-called liberals in the state have contended that it is 
unfair to disfranchise a person because of his inability to 
earn a living under difficult economic conditions. They 
feel that the adoption of the proposed amendment would 
conform more nearly to modern public opinion. On the 
other hand, some politicians hope that by placing the 
definition of the word “‘pauper” with the legislature, a 
law may later be enacted which will make it mandatory 
for election officials to take the vote away from all re- 
cipients of relief. 

Whatever action the people of New Hampshire may 
take upon the proposed amendment, the problem of the 
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pauper vote will not be solved in that state. If the amend- 
ment is rejected, the old constitutional provision dis- 
franchising persons receiving public aid will prevail. If 
the amendment is approved, then any legislature can say 
whether or not the receivers of relief can vote in any 
particular year. The question, like Mahomet’s coffin, will 
remain suspended in air. 

A much more sensible procedure would have been to 
have allowed the people of New Hampshire to decide 
whether or not paupers should vote. The electorate is 
the fundamental organ of state government and for that 
reason it should decide for itself who shall constitute the 
voters of the state. The question of whether or not eco- 
nomic drones should vote is a basic principle which 
should be decided by the people, and not by the legis- 
lature. 

Because such a large part of the voters in many states 
are not self-supporting, and the number threatens to 
become larger, the pauper vote should be an important 
public question, both in those states whose constitutions 
exclude the vote from paupers, and in those states which 
permit paupers to vote. In many states the pauper vote 
may hold the balance of political power. Is that desirable? 
Should those who are an economic drain upon society, 
even if by no fault of their own, be permitted to shape the 
policies of a state through their political strength? 
Should the drones in a bee-hive be permitted to regulate 
the amount of honey to be disgorged by the workers? 

America must face this problem. There must come a 
clarification of our ideals of the franchise, and we must 
decide whether or not the right to vote shall be extended 
to all but criminals and idiots. We must decide whether 
or not the vote will be freely distributed among the eco- 
nomic unfit. 
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Not one of the eleven states whose constitutions provide 
for the disfranchisement of paupers has faced squarely 
this issue. In Maine there was considerable discussion 
about the barring of relief clients from voting, but the 
policy in that state has been to disqualify only those 
persons receiving aid from municipalities. It has been 
held that state or federal aid does not disqualify. The 
logic of that attitude is difficult to understand, for the 
working members of the public pay the bill, regardless 
of what political division acts as the tax collector. 

In Maine and in other states work relief is distin- 
guished from direct relief. The money given for work 
relief is regarded as wages and the receipt of such money 
does not disqualify the recipient from voting. However, 
in some municipalities there is considerable dispute over 
this method of separating the sheep from the goats. In 
Waterville, Maine, several years ago the Republican 
board of registration sought to disfranchise relief workers. 
The attempt was successfully opposed by Harold Dubord, 
then mayor of Waterville, and now Democratic nominee 
for Congress. Undoubtedly he will be rewarded by those 
whom he defended. 

In Lewiston the Republican board of registration 
struck from the voting lists the names of all persons who 
had received aid from the city. Louis J. Brann, a native 
son of Lewiston, was then Democratic candidate for gov- 
ernor and he made the disfranchisement of relief people 
(a majority of whom were Democrats) into a political 
issue. Brann was elected governor, and the Republicans 
have apparently decided that the disfranchisement of 
paupers is not a good vote-getting policy. 

In West Virginia, where it is said that one-tenth of 
the population is on relief, the constitutional provision 
disfranchising paupers was met in a novel way. Attorney 
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General Homer A. Holt made the bold opinion that the 
constitutional section withholding the vote from paupers 
should not be invoked against those “who are receiving 
temporary and emergency aid because of the employ- 
ment situation.”’ It would require a New Deal interpre- 
tation of the law to uphold that opinion. 

There has been some grumbling against relief recipi- 
ents voting in West Virginia and some of the other states, 
but the pauper vote has now become too important for 
politicians to offend. In Massachusetts the legislature 
dodged, and apparently settled, the problem of the 
pauper vote by enacting a remarkable statute which it 
called an “interpretative act.” The Massachusetts con- 
stitution is specific in its provision disfranchising paupers, 
and there are dozens of legal precedents which indicate 
clearly that any person unable to support himself and 
who receives public aid is a pauper. The Massachusetts 
statute, however, “interprets” the constitution by saying 
that no person is a pauper who receives relief. Since the 
potential relief vote in the state is equivalent to nearly 
one-seventh of the number of voters who ordinarily 
exercise their franchise, the “interpretative act”? has not 
been questioned. 

In other states, as Missouri, New Jersey, South Caro- 
lina and Texas, the sections of the constitutions relating 
to paupers are conveniently forgotten. 

This problem of economic drones is not a new one. 
There have been people who, because of physical dis- 
ability, temperament and other causes, have sought 
support from others in all kinds of civilization. In ancient 
Rome, nearly one-fifth of the population of the city were 
paupers during the time of Clodius, who distributed 
grain to the populace. Julius Caesar reduced the number 
of persons receiving that charity to about one hundred 
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and fifty thousand persons, or about one-tenth of the 
population. But later Aurelianus gave the paupers bread 
and pork, instead of unground wheat, and the number 
increased to half a million. Poor relief was extended from 
Rome to Constantinople, Alexandria and Antioch. The 
widespread pauperism of ancient Rome is believed by 
some historians to have been an important factor in its 
decadence and downfall. 

Long before the machine age, poverty was a problem 
in civilized nations. As far back as 1688 one in every 
eleven persons in England was a pauper, and several 
million dollars were collected annually in taxes for their 
relief. Because paupers are a financial drain on the com- 
munity and are, on the whole, less valuable to society 
than self-supporting citizens, they were denied the vote. 
In England such disqualification was not lifted until 
recently, its removal being made possible by the expan- 
sion of power of the liberal labor groups. But even now, 
paupers in England are not allowed to sit on boards 
which administer and allocate relief. 

The first state constitutions were written in this coun- 
try at a time when it was held that “all men are created 
equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain inalienable rights.”” Despite the fact that most state 
constitutions reflect that doctrine of natural rights, they 
all declare that unfit citizens are to be barred from the 
franchise. Persons convicted of major crimes, vagrants 
having no permanent addresses and persons with such 
low mentality as to be classed as idiots, are disfran- 
chised by virtually all states. At first the owning of 
property was widely regarded as a test of fitness, but now 
few states have property ownership as a requirement to 
voting. 

The right to vote has never been, and should never 
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be, a right or privilege that all citizens, whether fit or 
unfit, should be allowed to exercise. It is a right essen- 
tially different from that which gives all citizens equal 
protection of the laws. Probably nobody would urge that 
felons and idiots should have the right to vote, but un- 
doubtedly everybody would endorse the view that they 
have the right to protection of the laws equal to that of 
all other persons. 

The electoral franchise differs considerably from the 
so-called inalienable rights set forth by the federal and 
state constitutions. A person born in the United States 
is a citizen. But to vote he must have certain qualifica- 
tions. The electoral franchise is really a public office. 
Persons unfitted for that office should be excluded from 
it. All the states require some permanency of residence. 
The vagrants and the wanderers are not stable enough 
citizens to be given office for voicing the will of the peo- 
ple. Many states require candidates to the electoral 
franchise to be able to read and write, believing that the 
illiterate cannot have sufficient political intelligence to 
hold effectively the office of an elector. In other states 
the payment of taxes, the ownership of property, or the 
abstinence from dueling are requisites. 

In view of the great growth of pauperism in the 
United States during the past few years, and the high 
probability that it will be a problem for many years to 
come, it may be well for the electors of New Hampshire, 
and the electors of other states as well, to consider care- 
fully what the qualifications of an elector should be. The 
ability to earn one’s living is still a requirement for the 
electoral franchise in eleven states. Should that qualifica- 
tion be discarded by them? Has a man who is unable to 
earn his own living the requisite qualifications for exer- 
cising the basic functions of government? Can economic 
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drones be of assistance in shaping the destinies of the 
people? 

Study of pauperism in past epochs indicates that if 
relief is forthcoming that is comparable with the fruits of 
individual initiative, the paupers may rise to as high as 
twenty per cent of the population. That has happened in 
the chariot days, the horse and buggy days, and it may 
. now be happening in the machine age. The problems of 
relief are not far different today than they were two 
thousand years ago. It would appear that throughout the 
centuries under the varying civilizations that one-third 
of the population hovers about the starvation fringe. The 
economic Jukes will probably always be present. ‘Two 
thousand years ago Clodius gave them free grain and the 
number of paupers was twenty per cent of the popula- 
tion. When the grain was made into bread, the number 
of paupers increased. 

Studies of pauperism in past economic depressions in 
history indicate that approximately seventy-five per 
cent of persons who got on the relief rolls stayed there 
permanently. Whether anything like that will happen in 
the United States is impossible to predict, but it is safe 
to say that a substantial part of those who get on relief 
will not get off voluntarily. 

In many states the relief vote will hold the balance of 
power and will be able to keep in office those politicians 
who are most kindly in granting relief allowances. In 
some states only a very small part of the qualified voters 
go to the polls. Seldom do more than sixty per cent of the 
electors of a state vote, even in a presidential election. If 
ten per cent of the voters of a state are on relief, in whole 
or part, their votes constitute a potential one-sixth of the 
persons exercising their franchise. It is probable that 
persons on relief wouid vote to a larger extent than other 
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voters. Relief recipients by their votes can reward their 
benefactors or elect those who may increase their 
stipends. The relief vote probably will enable machine 
politics to be carried to new heights. 

It is unfortunate that the New Hampshire Constitu- 
tional Convention which met in May did not take forth- 
right action and ask for a popular vote upon the question 
whether or not the State should continue to adhere to the 
old principle that persons who live off society do not have 
the necessary qualifications for electors. 

Sentiment in that state, and in many states, is defi- 
nitely crystalizing against any policy of giving those who 
take, the same rights and privileges as those who pay. 
Sooner or later there will be an expression of public 
opinion on this fundamental matter, despite the fact that 
the politicians would like to forget it. 

However, when that time comes perhaps the pauper 
vote will be sufficiently large to steam roller any reform. 





Landscape Painting in America 
LLOYD GOODRICH 


ANDSCAPE has been one of the most characteristic 
forms of American painting. Religion and mythol- 
ogy have never taken firm root in our art, nor has our 
own history furnished as rich material as in older nations. 
The main artistic energies of America have gone into 
portraiture, genre and landscape — the arts of a demo- 
cratic and materialistic people, but one whose deeply 
concealed romanticism found frequent expression in the 
cult of nature. 

This cult of nature was late in developing. A race busy 
taming the wilderness and wresting a living from the sea 
had little time or surplus wealth for more than the bare 
necessities of life. ‘The only art for which there was any 
demand in colonial America was portraiture. The pro- 
vincial aristocrat had no desire for the higher forms of 
art, but he wanted himself and his family recorded for 
posterity. In the words of Benjamin Robert Hayden, 
disillusioned English exponent of the grand style: ‘‘Por- 
traiture is always independent of art and has little or 
nothing to do with it. It is one of the staple manufactures 
of the Empire. Wherever the British settle, wherever they 
colonize, they carry, and will always carry, trial by jury, 
horse racing and portrait painting.” 

Least of all was there any demand for landscape, which 
fulfils no useful purpose, tells no story, points no moral; an 
art as non-utilitarian as lyric poetry or music — an ex- 
pression of the artist’s vision of nature and the emotions 
it arouses in him. This love of nature is the product of an 
old and settled civilization, not a pioneer one. It had 
little place in the hard-headed America of colonial days. 
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To the colonists nature was a force to be combatted 
rather than loved. 

Few landscapes were produced in this country before 
the end of the eighteenth century, and most of these were 
views of cities, not far removed from maps and of little 
more esthetic value. Occasionally a portrait-painter 
would introduce a landscape background. A Boston 
merchant might be pictured against a glimpse of the sea 
and a distant ship, to show where his wealth came from. 
The Connecticut portraitist Ralph Earl had a habit of 
placing a sitter near a window through which could be 
seen a view of the local countryside, painted with a pre- 
ciseness that made it as much a portrait as the rest of the 
picture. Several times Earl attempted pure landscapes. 
He was the first prominent artist to show a genuine love 
of nature, and the charm of his few landscapes, combining 
largeness of style with the spare elegance characteristic of 
early American painting, make one regret that he did not 
more often turn his talent in that direction. 

The only artist of the time who could be called a pro- 
fessional landscape painter was the obscure and eccentric 
Francis Guy, who specialized in country estates, prob- 
ably commissioned by the gentry as other artists were 
commissioned to paint portraits. His orderly views of 
mansions and lawns, with lively little figures of the 
owner and his family promenading, embodied the 
eighteenth-century conception of landscape as a setting 
for the human being. Though naive, their delicacy and 
vitality place Guy among the most gifted artists of his day. 

Well into the first quarter of the nineteenth century 
portraiture held its sway, although there was a certain 
broadening of the subjects that artists attempted. A few 
of the more imaginative essayed classical or religious 
themes and sometimes landscape. But the young republic 
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gave small encouragement to such flights. Even John 
Trumbull, the greatest painter of scenes from the Revo- 
lution, found little support. As a young man eager to take 
up the career of art Trumbull had tried to win over his 
stern father, governor of Connecticut, by dwelling on the 
honors paid to artists in Greece and Rome, and had met 
with the tart answer, ““You appear to forget, Sir, that 
Connecticut is not Athens.’ ““How often,” he wrote as a dis- 
illusioned old man, “have those few impressive words 
occurred to my memory!” Both Trumbull and _ his 
younger contemporary John Vanderlyn painted among 
the earliest and still perhaps the best views of that most 
spectacular of America’s natural phenomena, Niagara 
Falls. 

So far the few landscapes had been chiefly portraits of 
particular places. The first American to break away from 
this conception was Washington Allston. Of brilliant 
intellect and romantic temperament, Allston did the 
Grand Tour, lived four years in Rome under the spell of 
Raphael and Michelangelo, became the intimate friend 
of Coleridge and Wordsworth. Settling in England he 
produced work of great promise, Biblical and classical 
subjects, and landscapes based on the scenery of Switzer- 
land and Italy modified by reminiscences of the old 
masters. His extraordinary Elijah in the Wilderness is the 
work of a visionary, with a strangeness and remoteness 
like that of Coleridge. It is also the creation of a gifted 
plastic artist, familiar with the great art of the world. 
It reveals Allston as the first American to paint landscape 
which was not merely the portrait of a place but possessed 
creative imagination. 

Allston’s later work did not bear out this brilliant 
promise. Leaving England when he was at the top of his 
reputation and settling in Boston, away from the stimulus 
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of artistic contacts, his creative instincts became atro- 
phied. Elijah had taken him only three weeks to paint; in 
America he spent twenty-five years trying to finish his 
huge Belshazzar’s Feast. Emotionally a romantic, in love 
with the strange and the non-human, his true bent may 
well have been landscape rather than the enormous neo- 
classic subjects that his intellect persuaded him were alone 
worthy. 

The same story could be repeated in the cases of other 
artists who attempted to break away from the yoke of 
portrait-painting: in that of Samuel F. B. Morse, return- 
ing from his years abroad full of ambition “to be among 
those who shall revive the splendor of the fifteenth cen- 
tury,” but soon discovering that his classical pictures and 
his landscapes were not wanted here; in that of John 
Vanderlyn, coming home from his triumphs at the 
Salon, to end as an embittered provincial portraitist. The 
best work of all these imaginative artists was done abroad, 
in the enthusiasm of their youth and under the stimulus of 
foreign study. Returning to America they found a civili- 
zation too bare and crude to support any but the most 
utilitarian and limited type of subject. To keep their 
bodies from starving they turned to portraiture; and in 
the process their imaginations starved. America of the 
early nineteenth century killed the higher imaginative 
faculty in her artists. In such an atmosphere landscape 
painting survived only as the occasional recreation of 
artists who made their living in other fields. 


HE BEGINNINGS of our first native landscape school, the 
Hudson River school, coincided with the rise about 
1830 of Jacksonian democracy, with its strongly nativist 
sentiment. Our colonial dependence on Europe was being 
replaced by a new self-confidence, though still crude and 
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bumptious. Westward expansion was bringing a realiza- 
tion of the wonders of the American continent — its vast 
size, its spectacular natural phenomena. At the same 
time there was an increase in wealth and leisure. In the 
eastern cities was arising a comfortable bourgeoisie whose 
interest in art, though still provincial, went beyond the 
perpetuation of their own faces. They were far enough 
removed from the pioneering stage to appreciate the 
beauties of American scenery. Like the burghers of 
Holland in the seventeenth century, they had a liking for 
landscape — possibly the city-dweller’s compensation for 
the increasing complexity and ugliness of urban life. 
The founder of this native landscape school was not 
native-born. Thomas Cole’s boyhood was spent in Eng- 
land, “‘in the sweet indulgence of sentiment and fancy,” 
as his biographer tells us. When he was eighteen his fam- 
ily came to America, settling in Ohio, where in the soli- 
tude of virgin forests he passed the impressionable years 
of his youth. Coming to New York in 1825, he found the 
ground prepared for the growth of a landscape school. 
Cooper was writing his novels of the American wilder- 
ness, Irving his tales of the Hudson River valley, Bryant 
his solemn nature poems. With all three Cole had much 
in common. His literary bent was strong, and he ap- 
proached the American scene in a highly romantic spirit. 
He was enamored of the wildness of America, the solitude 
of her forests, the lordliness of her rivers, the grandeur of 
her mountains, the blazing colors of her autumn foliage, 
her crystal air and cold high skies. In later years Bryant 
wrote: “I well remember what an enthusiasm was 
awakened by these early works of his — the delight which 
was expressed at the opportunity of contemplating pic- 
tures which carried the eye over scenes of wild grandeur 
peculiar to our country, over our aerial mountain-tops, 
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with their mighty growth of forests never touched by the 
axe, along the banks of streams never deformed by cul- 
ture, and into the depths of skies bright with the hues of 
our own climate; skies such as few but Cole could ever 
paint, and through the transparent abysses of which it 
seemed that you might send an arrow out of sight.” Thus 
Cole became the first to embody in pictorial form the 
romantic cult of the American wilderness. 

Cole’s vision was colored by a Byronic imagination. 
Nature appealed to him only in her grandest aspects. 
Simple hills assumed Alpine proportions, gentle slopes 
became beetling crags, and a stormy and melodramatic 
light was cast over the face of nature. And there was a 
strong element of moralism. Deeply religious, he was in- 
terested in nature not only for herself but as an exemplifi- 
cation of Christian teachings. Several series of allegorical 
paintings, such as The Departure and The Return, showing a 
knight gaily leaving his castle in the morning and borne 
home in the evening dead, illustrated his melancholy 
theories of the vanity of worldly pleasure and power and 
the inevitable destruction that overtakes them. These 
moralities, appealing to the Victorian appetite for grave- 
yards and weeping willows, helped to popularize land- 
scape painting with a generation that.always had to find 
some moral justification for art. 

With all his absurdity, Cole left many pure landscapes 
that were large in conception, full of vigor and move- 
ment, and with a compelling dramatic quality. He was 
the first to paint the American wilderness with a full ap- 
preciation of its picturesqueness, and he caught some of 
the wild beauty of this western continent as it was a 
century ago. 

Next to Cole as a leader of the Hudson River school 
was Asher B. Durand. Of French Huguenot descent, with 
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all the industry and sobriety of his stock, he approached 
nature with little of Cole’s romanticism but rather in the 
spirit of the Dutch seventeenth-century painters, with a 
grave affection and an honest devotion to truth. His 
painstaking hand put in every detail — the lichened tree- 
trunks, the vine-covered rocks, the weeds and flowers in 
the foreground. Through all this encumbering detail is 
manifest a solid strength and a sober poetry. 

Cole’s grandiose romanticism and Durand’s literal 
naturalism were the chief influences on the younger 
painters of the Hudson River school. ‘These younger men 
were intimate friends, going on walking and painting 
trips together, loving to tramp the Catskills, the Adiron- 
dacks and the White Mountains. They knew the country 
as few of their predecessors had, and they were tre- 
mendously proud of its natural beauty. All of them 
visited Europe, staying in some cases for years, but they 
remained more provincially American than their pred- 
ecessors like Allston and Vanderlyn, and returned home 
to paint the Hudson and the Catskills much as they had 
painted them before. 

The art world of their day was comparatively small and 
unsophisticated. The millionaire, the dealer and the 
critic had not yet appeared on the scene. Little foreign 
art was imported, and taste was more home-made than 
it has ever been since. The Hudson River painters spoke 
a language that their audience understood. In a day when 
travel was difficult and the camera did not exist, they 
satisfied the sight-seeing instinct that has always been so 
strong in the American people. Their pictures fulfilled 
the function now taken care of by the photograph and 
the travel film. As a result they received more substantial 
support than any other similar group in our history. 
None starved, and some enjoyed ample incomes. 
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Like Cole, they believed that the nobler the subject 
was, the nobler the picture would be. In the typical Hud- 
son River landscape the canvas is enormous, the subject 
grandiose, the viewpoint panoramic, embracing every 
natural feature within range of the eye. Yet so minute is 
the handling that one can see every leaf. ‘They were con- 
vinced that the best way to express their sincere love of 
nature was to copy her literally. In this lay the great 
fallacy of their art. Mountains themselves are noble, but 
their grandeur depends on elements such as height, scale 
and distance that only the greatest artists have been able 
to translate into plastic terms. The Hudson River paint- 
ers’ method remained that of photographic representa- 
tion instead of plastic creation. Hence the pictures that 
they and their audience thought most impressive now 
seem pretentious and dull. 

It is in their less ambitious pictures, such as some in- 
formal wood interior or glimpse of a mountain lake, that 
we still feel a sincerity, a direct communion with nature, 
a love of the leafy exuberance of the wilderness, an en- 
gaging romantic sentiment, that keep them alive today. 
In all their work there was a certain leisurely and spacious 
completeness, a sense that, in however limited and pro- 
vincial a way, they were trying to follow a great tradi- 
tion. They thought of the picture as a composition of 
objects and solid forms instead of mere effects of light and 
color, and in this they were closer to our ideas today than 
many of their successors. 

The grandiose style that Cole had started reached its 
culmination in the years after the Civil war. It was a time 
of immense material expansion. Industrialization was 
proceeding apace, railroads were spreading their net- 
work over the country, the Far West was being opened. 
The first great American fortunes were being made, and 
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part of this raw new money was going into huge houses, 
hideous furniture, and paintings. The Gilded Age de- 
manded an art that would satisfy its craving for “the 
biggest thing on earth.” Pictures must be big in every 
way — big subjects, big canvases, big frames, big prices. 
The response to this demand was the work of Frederick E. 
Church, Albert Bierstadt and Thomas Moran. Their 
enormous paintings pictured the natural marvels of the 
western hemisphere — Niagara Falls, the Rocky Moun- 
tains, the volcanoes and jungles of Central and South 
America. We even find Church in Labrador, where his 
experiences were recorded by an admiring friend in a 
book called After Icebergs with a Painter. Church pursued 
natural phenomena with a scientist’s zeal. As a writer of 
the time observed: “He has long been attracted by the 
electrical laws of the atmosphere, and has improved every 
opportunity to study the Aurora Borealis.” The technical 
proficiency of all these men was astounding. Their pan- 
oramas were even more extensive than Cole’s, while 
every detail, every phenomenon of light and atmosphere, 
was rendered with photographic accuracy. They repre- 
sent the culmination of the spectacular side of the Hudson 
River school, but by this time everything in the school 
that was of value as art had evaporated. The tottering 
heights of snow-clad mountains, the tons of water pour- 
ing over Niagara, the rainbows, the miles of space, stun 
the mind but leave the emotions untouched. These stu- 
pendous achievements, the wonders of an uncritical gen- 
eration, are supreme examples of the fallacy that a beau- 
tiful subject makes a beautiful picture. 

The social changes that had helped to create the 
grandiose style eventually brought about its end. As 
wealth and leisure increased and the second generation 
entered the scene, the first naive expansiveness of the 
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new plutocracy gave way to sophistication. European 
travel was now taken for granted, the critic and the 
dealer stood ready to give advice, and on the red damask 
walls of the big houses appeared the latest Salon prize- 
winners, in comparison with which the work of our older 
artists seemed provincial. American taste was ready for 
an American art more in accord with Continental 


standards. 


O' THE SAME generation as the younger Hudson River 
painters, but in every other respect their opposite, 
was George Inness. Brought up in mid-century America, 
learning directly from nature, his early work was in the 
old-fashioned tight, panoramic style. But his restless 
temperament demanded something richer, more emo- 
tionally satisfying. Instead of the old grandiosity, he was 
drawn to the more intimate aspects of nature. Instead of 
the romantic cult of solitude and wildness, he had a sense 
of nature as a thing lived with, as part of man’s daily en- 
vironment. Instead of the cold picturesqueness of snow- 
capped mountains, he loved the familiar beauty of 
meadows and woods, farms and pastures, streams and 
hills, seen in sunshine or shower, at sunrise or sunset. 
Instead of nature as an external phenomenon, he felt her 
as a presence of which he was part and which was part 
of him. This intimate sense of nature was to be his special 
contribution to the art of his time. 

For some years Inness struggled for self-expression, do- 
ing work which failed to satisfy him. His liberation was 
helped by two trips to Italy in his twenties. That ancient 
country, mellowed by centuries of cultivation, gave him a 
new conception of civilized landscape, of an underlying 
harmony between man and nature. A still stronger influ- 
ence came from a stay in France in the middle 1850’s 
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which brought him into contact with the Barbizon 
school, confirming his bent towards intimate landscape. 

The Hudson River men had paid little attention to 
variations of light, atmosphere, weather, or time of day. 
Inness was much more sensitive to such effects and 
showed increasing subtlety in picturing them, his later 
work having a foretaste of impressionism. In his hands 
the old-fashioned copying leaf by ieaf gave way to broad 
simplification. The browns of the old school changed into 
a far richer and more varied palette. He saw everything 
in terms of color, and as he matured color became the 
predominant element in his art. His latest work, concen- 
trating entirely on effects of light and weather and color, 
was purely an expression of nature’s changing moods. 

“The true purpose of the painter,” Inness once said, 
“is simply to reproduce in other minds the impression 
which the scene has made upon him. A work of art is not 
to instruct, not to edify, but to awaken an emotion.” As 
he grew older this emotionalism dominated his style. The 
facts of nature no longer interested him, but only her 
moods and their emotional meaning to him. In his best 
work he identified himself completely with the mood of 
the scene, so that the picture became both a capturing of 
a particular aspect of nature and an expression of per- 
sonal emotion. 

This emotionalism was at once the source of Inness’ 
appeal and his greatest weakness. His emotions were not 
always of the most distinguished kind, often lapsing into 
sentimentality. There was a plethora of sunsets and sun- 
rises and other hours which do not lend themselves to 
pictorial treatment. Inness might be called the Long- 
fellow of landscape, expressing the average man’s feelings 
about nature, sometimes fresh and stirring, sometimes 
banal. His emotions, concerned only with nature’s light 
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and color and mood, did not extend to her enduring 
structure and forms. His work was always more remark- 
able for tone and color than for plastic qualities, and he 
can never be numbered among the few supreme land- 
scapists who have combined all these elements. But he 
expressed certain moods, certain emotions, with such 
mastery that his work will always be valid. He remains 
the most many-sided and vital of our pure landscapists, 
and the one who exercised the widest influence. For bet- 
ter or worse he revolutionized the viewpoint of an entire 
generation. 

A similar evolution was followed by Inness’ younger 
colleagues, Alexander Wyant and Homer Martin. 
Wyant’s early work was in the direct Hudson River tra- 
dition, but he developed a more intimate style, with a 
subtle sense of light and atmosphere, in a silvery key of 
grays and gray-greens. Reserved in sentiment and re- 
maining close to a naturalistic viewpoint, without the 
emotional freedom of Inness, he embodied in a more 
limited way the transition from the earlier to the later 
style. 

Homer Martin, almost entirely self-taught, spending 
his youth tramping the Adirondacks and the Catskills, 
began by painting this mountain scenery in a style close 
to that of the Hudson River artists. But from the first he 
was free from their grandiloquence and showed a sensi- 
tiveness and an austere realism that they lacked. His 
early pictures, with their feeling that this country was 
part of the painter’s blood, of his unconscious mind, were 
a more intense expression of the wilderness than the work 
of Cole and his followers. Martin was extremely inde- 
pendent, not easily influenced, and his development was 
slow but consistent. Not until he was almost thirty did he 
move to New York; not until forty did he go abroad. A 
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contemplative temperament, his conceptions took a long 
time to mature, and his best work was done from images 
that had remained long in his mind. As he developed and 
had wider artistic contacts, his early literalism changed to 
a more intimate and poetic style. 

The keynote of his art was solitude. One of his friends 
said, “‘Martin’s landscapes look as if no one but God and 
himself had seen the places.”’ He loved the lonely places 
of the earth — the mountains, the sand dunes of the 
Great Lakes, the bare New England coast. The country 
in his pictures was austere, its contours low and wide, 
with a sense of great space. The light was brooding, not 
brilliant but omnipresent. ‘The prevailing mood was a 
serene melancholy. His method was more objective than 
Inness’, without the latter’s easy emotionalism, but his 
art was equally the expression of personal emotion, more 
reserved but more penetrating. He had a feeling for the 
bare backbone of the earth, and his hills and rocks and 
trees seem planted for eternity. Much thought went into 
the composition of his pictures. His sense of design, 
though limited by a naturalistic viewpoint, was authen- 
tic — a rare characteristic in American art at this time. 
His color, sombre but with a subdued richness and 
luminosity, was used musically, and his mature works 
were compositions in which form and color played their 
parts in a total harmony. 

At no time in his life was Martin successful financially; 
his art was too serious, too lacking in the spectacular or 
pretty. His last years were marked by poverty, neglect, 
and the progressive failing of his eyesight. But to these 
years belong his greatest pictures, painted no longer from 
nature but from memory. He left behind a body of work 
which within a somewhat restricted emotional range was 
the most distinguished of any of our pure landscapists. 
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| queen Wyant and Martin liberated landscape from 
outworn conventions, made it the expression of personal 
viewpoints, raised it technically to the level of European 
practice. By this time America was beginning to come of 
age artistically. Increasing wealth, leisure and sophisti- 
cation were producing a more settled culture, more sure 
of itself. Although the plutocracy gave its largest rewards 
to artists who embodied its ideals, there was a broader 
scope for individualism than ever before. Landscape was 
now generally accepted as an art form, and a highly 
popular one, perhaps because it offered to artists and 
public an escape from the realities of modern industrial 
civilization into what seemed a simpler and purer world. 
A large number of artists practised it, including many 
whose chief work lay in other fields. 

In one of the most original of them, Winslow Homer, 
we meet a new note — that of naturalism. Owing little to 
the art of others, Homer was essentially a simple, power- 
ful character, drawing his inspiration directly from real- 
ity. A great wanderer and sportsman, he hated cities, 
had little feeling for the individual human being, loved 
the aspects of nature that were least touched by man — 
the ocean, the forests, the mountains. By this time the 
wilderness that Cole had celebrated was fast disappear- 
ing, and Homer’s preference for it was a deliberate turn- 
ing of his back on civilization, and a return to that 
primordial wildness that was dying out of the modern 
world. In this he was the last great interpreter of the 
American wilderness. But whereas Cole had looked at 
nature like a clergyman, Homer looked at it like a 
hunter or a fisherman. He does not try to impress us with 
cold eloquence, but takes us right into the heart of the 
wilderness, shows it to us close up, with the vividness of 
an art fresh out of reality — as fresh as one of his speckled 
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trout pulled out of the dark icy waters of a northern lake. 

Homer’s method was objective. He was not trying to 
express his own emotions, as Inness was, but to let nature 
speak through him. Her softer moods attracted him less 
than her power. In his later marines, his greatest works in 
oil, his dominant theme was the play of natural forces — 
the mass and movement of waves, the solidity of rocks, 
the long rhythm of combers emerging out of the gray 
immensity of the ocean, the menace of fog and storm. 
These marines embody the power of the sea and its vast 
loneliness as no other modern painter has done. In place 
of subjective emotions they give us the force and freshness 
and vitality of nature herself. 

At the opposite extreme from Homer’s naturalism was 
the imaginative landscape of Albert Ryder. Living like a 
hermit amid the bustle and noise of New York, Ryder 
painted a world that had no direct relation to actuality. 
In all his fantasies nature played a leading part. In 
Macbeth and the Witches the unearthly heath was more 
than a mere setting for the drama, it was the chief actor, 
the figures being little more than embodiments of the 
spirit of the place. These were landscapes of the subcon- 
scious mind, unrelated to any particular place, but cor- 
responding to our deepest unconscious images. 

Memory must have played a large part in his art. One 
recognizes reminiscences of his childhood in the old 
whaling port of New Bedford — the sea, the ships, the 
moors of Martha’s Vineyard — all transformed by the 
magic of his mind into something rich and strange. The 
sea, which has always meant so much to New England, 
haunted this latter-day New Englander. In his favorite 
image of a lonely boat sailing moonlit waters, Ryder ex- 
pressed something about the sea that not even Homer 
had — not the sea in any specific time or weather, but the 
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sea as it lives in the mind of man, a symbol of space and 
eternity. This element of symbolism gave his art a mean- 
ing and a universality that set it apart from his time. 

With all his remoteness from reality there was great 
truth of observation in his work. In long walks at night 
he “‘soaked in the moonlight,” as he put it, that later ap- 
peared in his pictures. His skies with their strange cloud 
shapes were carefully observed, and few have painted the 
color of night and moonlight so accurately. These tiny 
nocturnes have a sense of infinite space. The world 
Ryder created possessed physical properties of solidity 
and depth that gave his dream landscapes an intense, 
haunting reality. 

Ryder himself said: ‘““The artist should fear to become 
the slave of detail. He should strive to express his thought 
and not the surface of it. What avails a storm-cloud ac- 
curate in form and color if the storm is not therein?”’ He 
used the elements of nature far more freely than any 
American of his time, making them obey the rhythms of 
his instinctive plastic sense. He was never guilty of the 
Hudson River painters’ fallacy of literal representation, 
or of Inness’ fallacy of pure emotionalism; with him sub- 
ject, emotion and form were one. His pictures possessed 
qualities of color, sculptural form and, above all, design, 
that place them among the enduring plastic creations. 

Ryder’s art was remote from the dominating spirit of 
his time; in the current catchword, it was an art of escape. 
But the distance which America had progressed artisti- 
cally was measured by the fact that although society 
withheld its rewards, he was able to survive. That faculty 
of imagination which had been starved out of the earlier 
American artists found an expression, on a smaller and 
more private scale but with greater intensity, in the art 
of America’s first pure imaginative painter. 
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7" ARTISTs we have been considering were all more or 
less closely identified with this country. But meanwhile 
a new cosmopolitanism had developed. Paris had become 
the Mecca of American art students, many of whom re- 
mained abroad most of their lives. Of this new inter- 
nationalism the most complete representative was Whis- 
tler, whose entire career was spent in Paris and London. 
From his friends Courbet and Degas he imbibed the 
naturalism of mid-century France, the doctrine that one 
should paint only the life around one. But in his case 
naturalism was modified by an innate estheticism. In 
his extreme refinement he remained typical of one side 
of the American temperament. These two tendencies, 
naturalism and estheticism, he reconciled by painting 
the life around him, but by painting it in a highly selec- 
tive style. He was a realist in his subjects, an esthete in 
his treatment of them. 

To him the ordinary aspects of nature were unbearably 
crude. In his Ten O’Clock lecture he said: ““The sun 
blazes, the wind blows from the east, the sky is bereft of 
cloud, and without, all is of iron. The windows of the 
Crystal Palace are seen from all points of London. The 
holiday-maker rejoices in the glorious day, and the 
painter turns aside to shut his eyes.” From the hideousness 
of the commonplace Whistler withdrew into a twilight 
world where a merciful veil hid crude details, reduced 
color to a few tender nuances, and purified nature of all 
but an exquisite essence. 

Whistler’s philosophy is summed up in these sentences 
from the Ten O’Clock: “‘Nature contains the elements, in 
form and color, of all pictures, as the keyboard contains 
the notes of all music. But the artist is born to pick, and 
choose, and group with science, these elements, that the 
result may be beautiful.” True words, which very much 
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needed to be said in Victorian England. But they did not 
go far enough. With all his horror of raw nature, Whis- 
tler’s vision remained essentially naturalistic. He selected, 
he simplified, he re-arranged; but he took no such crea- 
tive liberties with nature as Ryder did. The beauty he 
aimed at was the beauty of decoration — harmony of 
line, tone, color, pattern; and in this he showed a per- 
fection of taste that amounted to genius. Beyond this he 
did not go, for he had little comprehension of form in the 
round. His pictures were exquisite patterns, sometimes 
revealing a sense of space reminiscent of Guardi, but 
never achieving vital creative design. His art, limited to 
the refined selection and delicate representation of na- 
ture, stopped short of qualities of the first rank. But 
within its limitations everything in it was pure, was es- 
sential. Whistler purified painting of much that had 
nothing to do with art. He took a further step in the 
progressive elimination of one naturalistic element after 
another, that marked the course of nineteenth century 
painting, until it reached the abstractionism of the early 
twentieth century. 

Whistler’s influence in the English-speaking world was 
enormous, especially in America. He and Monet were 
the dominant influences on an entire generation. They 
combined to produce that characteristic product of the 
1890’s and 1900’s, American impressionism. For in the 
meantime impressionism had been born in France. 
“Light is the principal person in a picture,” said Manet. 
Sunlight and atmosphere and outdoor color were be- 
coming the new subjects of painting. 

In America there had already been experiments in the 
same direction, independent of French influence. About 
1867 John LaFarge painted Paradise Valley, of which he 
later said: “‘I undertook a combination of a large variety 
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of problems which were not in the line of my fellow artists 
here, nor did I know of anyone in Europe who at that 
time undertook them. . . . I had to choose a special 
moment of the day and a special kind of weather at a spe- 
cial time of the year.” The light that flooded this picture 
was a remarkable foretaste of impressionism. LaFarge’s 
teacher William Morris Hunt had long been telling his 
pupils, “‘Go out into the sunshine, and try to get some of 
its color and light. Then come back here and see how 
black we are all painting.” 

But the French impressionist movement, though fully 
developed by 1870, had no direct influence in this coun- 
try until fifteen or twenty years later. There had been a 
similar lag in the Barbizon influence here, and indeed in 
most foreign movements of the nineteenth century. All 
the future American impressionists went through aca- 
demicism before discovering the new school. The earliest, 
Theodore Robinson, had gone to Paris in 1877, but it was 
not until he returned there in 1884 that he discovered 
Monet and moved to Giverny, working under the mas- 
ter’s direct influence. A dependence on the older painter 
is obvious in his delicate and sensitive art, but it retained 
a sense of nature seen directly, with a fresh, clear eye. His 
innovations were just beginning to receive recognition in 
America when he died at the untimely age of forty-four. 

American impressionism did not have firm roots in 
naturalism, as did that of France. The movement did not 
originate here and by the time it reached us it had been 
much transformed. The influence of Monet’s love of 
open air and sunlight and pure color was modified by 
Whistler’s twilight estheticism. The product of these two 
influences was a poetic and decorative art far removed 
from realism. The American impressionists were men of 
refinement rather than power, and their special contribu- 
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tion was a delicate lyricism. With John Twachtman, for 
example, the new style was modified by a sensitive and 
wayward temperament, loving the evanescent and fluid 
in nature — flowing water with its shifting colors, the 
tender hues of early spring, snow with its creation of a 
subtle gray and white world. His highly personal art with 
its affinities to music was one of the most original prod- 
ucts of the movement. Similarly, Alden Weir adapted im- 
pressionism to his own viewpoint, avoiding the full 
brilliancy of the new school, retaining a muted, silvery 
tonality closer to Whistler than to Monet. The most 
orthodox member of the school was the youngest, Childe 
Hassam, the only one who habitually painted the full 
effect of sunlight and used a pure palette and divided 
tones. But even his work retained a distinctively native 
flavor, representing a New England version of impres- 
sionism. 

All these men were poetic rather than structural 
artists. Impressionism had opened up to them a new 
world of light and color and sensuous beauty, which ab- 
sorbed them to the exclusion of almost everything else. 
Objects themselves were of less importance than the light 
that fell on them, the air that bathed them, their hues in 
the color scheme. The form and design of the landscape 
were neglected. Subjects became even more informal than 
with Inness and Martin — intimate corners of nature, 
whose chief charm lay in the patterns of light and color 
they presented. 

The old cult of the wilderness, the old interest in the 
spectacular side of American scenery, were things of the 
past. The favorite landscape ground of the impressionists 
was the long-settled East, with its trim farms and 
pastures, seaside resorts and pleasant old villages. Even 
this, the most cultivated countryside in America, they 
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idealized, shunning the signs of urbanism and suburban- 
ism that were spreading over the landscape — railways, 
trolley-cars, billboards, dump-heaps, the remarkable 
houses of the ’nineties, and all such characteristic features 
of the American landscape, so dear to the artists of today. 
The element of satire that is so strong in our present-day 
outlook on the American scene was completely absent. 
In this idealization, this avoidance of the characteristic 
traces that man has left on nature, they were continuing 
the romantic tradition of the Hudson River painters, of 
Inness and Martin and Winslow Homer. It remained for 
a later generation to look with franker and more realistic 
eyes on the American land and what man has made of it. 

But as we look back on their achievements, we see that 
they brought painting out into the sunlight, cleansed it of 
much that was stale and old-fashioned, and introduced, 
for the first time in American art, an element of pagan- 
ism, however tentative and virginal. By the end of the 
century the love of outdoors and sunlight and color, and 
the enjoyment of the sensuous beauty of the world that 
was the essence of impressionism, had become the domi- 
nant spirit of a whole generation. 

Thus the century had seen an evolution from land- 
scape as portraiture of particular places, to landscape as 
glorified illustration, to landscape as expression of mood, 
to landscape as light and color. In its broad outlines it 
had been an evolution from literal representation towards 
an art in which the elements of nature were used by the 
artist as subjective expression. The two extremes between. 
which the artists of the century had gravitated were lit- 
eral naturalism and pure emotionalism. Few of them had 
succeeded in combining the expression of personal emo- 
tion with enduring structural qualities. The best had ap- 
proached this: some of the early painters like Earl, All- 
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ston and Morse; Inness occasionally, Martin and Homer 
frequently, Ryder almost invariably, Whistler in a lim- 
ited but pure way. But this is a high standard, attained 
by only a few of the world’s greatest landscape painters, 
who have had the genius to fuse emotional content and 
plastic form into that higher synthesis — the work of art 
which lives not only by its subject, mood and color, but 
by its creative design. Now that America has reached 
artistic maturity, we may see this type of art appear more 
frequently. Perhaps, as Walt Whitman said in his old 
age, “The strongest and the sweetest songs yet remain 
to be sung.” 





Behold Our Land 


RUSSELL LORD 


UR BRAGS and legends in respect to the land are 
still of the pioneer order. 

You find this so in our West, especially. ‘The soil there 
is so deep, they will tell you, that roots reach through and 
clinch in China. It is so rich that hired men sent out to 
measure especially promising cornstalks have to climb 
them, and are never heard from again. Of course it gets 
dry out there, they say, so dry sometimes that the cattle 
starve down and climb through the holes in the chicken 
wire, and hide among the chickens, and that’s annoying; 
but just the same, it’s a great country: ““Watch us grow, 
friend, watch us grow!” 

When the dust blows out West they tell of seeing 
gophers a hundred feet in the air, burrowing; and they 
say that you’re a tenderfoot until you can taste the 
difference between Texas, Oklahoma, Colorado, Kansas, 
and the Dakotas. 

In sober truth we are giants and masters of destruction, 
we Americans. Every soiled stream and dust storm in 
the United States today advances the spectacle of one 
farm, county, and State moving into another or out to 
sea at a rate for which there is no known precedent, over 
a country as a whole. Given one of the richest and most 
beautiful lands on Earth to tend, we have taken shame- 
fully poor care of it. 

This is natural. A genuine reverence for the body of a 
country, and an abiding zeal to defend it against deface- 
ment and waste, rarely develop in the early years of its 
occupation and culture. 

Land and sea, plain and mountain, cloud and stream, 
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desert, arctic cap — all Earth is of one body and alive. 
Sunshine is the pumping heartbeat. Water is Earth’s 
blood, circulating, bearing food in solution, breaking 
down dead tissue, building seed, and bringing it to life. 
Rock is Earth’s skeleton. Soil is her skin, her lungs, her 
entrails, and her womb. This may sound a little abrupt, 
but Americans are old enough now to be told about the 
soil. . . . 

Here is a vast and fruitful land, raised from the sea, 
ground into soil, clad with a robe of plants that clasps and 
protects it for millions of years on end. Suddenly this 
body of land is thrown open to land-hungry men and 
women from the East. With a rush and a roar we take it 
and beat upon it hungrily, wave by wave. First the At- 
lantic plain and the Piedmont plateau are taken, then 
the Allegheny headland and the Land of Western Waters. 
The prairie and all the vast central valley are taken, and 
the Great Plains, and the West Coast. Finally the rough, 
high intermountain country back from the western shore 
is taken — and this land becomes with a shocking abrupt- 
ness a land of limited opportunity, at base. 

All this happens fast. There is plenty of action in the 
story, once white men come to this virgin shore. Our 
exploration and exploitation of one new strip of West after 
another has proceeded with a kaleidoscopic and frantic 
haste. Here where I live, barely eight miles straight in 
from the head of Chesapeake Bay, was the West of 
farmers, merchants, sawmill operators, and their helpers 
at the shoreline three hundred years ago. This stretch of 
smoothly merging hills has a red-clay base, good for grass 
and trees; and trees stood thick and high here then to 
guard this soil. It was a hundred years or more before 
people from the coastal plain hacked their way even this 
far back and made farms. They were small farms, with 
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small houses, in the main. No slave quarters, nothing 
manorial; that sort of thing came later. The records, and 
the eldest surviving structures of this first frontier of 
northern Maryland, testify that it was a poor man’s 
frontier. Here men came who didn’t have grants from 
the Crown, or who didn’t like saying “‘Sir’” to a boss; or 
who were just restless. Here, as Turner says, the Old 
World ‘“‘cake of custom” — already restiffening at the 
shoreline — was broken, for a while; and “freedom of 
opportunity’ was reopened when this rich, red soil was 
broken some two hundred years ago. 

It is one of the peculiarities of pioneering that the very 
conditions from which frontiersmen flee soon overtake 
them, and either enfold them as respectable and stratified 
members of a commercial society or drive them on. These 
nearest foothills of the upper Piedmont did not remain a 
West for long. Early in the nineteenth century some of 
the bolder and more restless of Harford Countians, with 
a bellyful of rule by banks and the landed gentry, re- 
moved to the ““Western Waters” in the far meadowland 
of Kentucky; and after that, for them and for all pioneers, 
the march was westward, and again westward, to the pot 
of gold at the end of the rainbow, to the last “‘free” land. 

Historians do not agree just when our last good piece of 
ground, free or nearly so, was taken; when, as the saying 
goes, the frontier closed. The year 1890, commonly ad- 
vanced, is certainly too early. As a farm-paper reporter 
I have been on farms or ranches that were picked up for 
nothing, or next to nothing, as late as 1926, and some 
people were making a living there, then. The last fringes 
of our farm frontier were not closed by governmental 
edict until 1934. But from 1890 on, many warnings were 
issued, along with homesteads; and the fact was sinking in 
that most of the remaining free land, parcelled out, as it 
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was, in small farms on dryland ranges, was simply a 
grudging governmental invitation to economic suicide. 

The last great surge of farms was the wheat rush upon 
the high plains from the humid middle country (and up 
from the west coast also), to provision the World war. 
In settled Iowa they tell of a farmer who decided to break 
‘the cake of custom” and join that rush. He and his wife 
packed the wagons. Their little daughter went about the 
old farm and the old house, sold now, telling everything 
goodbye. She went to her dismantled bedroom, to the 
old kitchen, to the old springhouse, to the swing on the 
tree she loved, to the barn where she had kept and cared 
for her pony. And everywhere she said: “Goodbye, 
God! We’re going to Montana.” 

That is how they tell it in Iowa. What the little girl 
really said, Montana claims, was this: ““Good! By God, 
we’re going to Montana.” 

Our last farmland frontiers in Montana and elsewhere 
went to smash in the post-War collapse that hit far west- 
ern agriculture along with drought in the early nineteen- 
twenties. By the time the depression reached the East 
and became general, in 1929, it was plain that free ad- 
justments and recoveries could no longer be made with 
the old American elasticity. 

That was the first major depression we had to stand 
and face without new country “‘back of yonder” to surge 
upon and possess. Act One of that moving and lusty 
drama, The American Dream, had ended. The curtain 
was down. In the great chastisement of 1929 and the 
early ’thirties the consciousness of this was driven home, 
with a cruel intensity, to all sorts and conditions of men. 

All this was to have been expected. Any new land 
worth possessing fills up fast; and the changed situation 
soon is felt not only by farming people at the ground-line, 
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but by all the others who live from that soil. The pinch 
is felt by city laborers and clerks, by doormen, bishops, 
and butchers, by housewives with swank addresses exam- 
ining their bills, by housewives from tenements pinching 
out pennies over baby-carriages at curbside pushcart 
markets. Larger tradesmen and bankers feel the differ- 
ence, too. So do statesmen and politicians, storekeepers 
and travelling salesmen, doctors, musicians, entertainers, 
writers, publishers, great and small, and all the people 
and the families who depend on them. 

The pinch they feel is spiritual as well as material. 
There is a slackening, a lack of faith in the pioneer dream 
that everyone may be rich, free, and powerful. The feel- 
ing of insecurity, the lack of “confidence,” which accom- 
panies all panics or spells of depression, turns inward and 
bites the more deeply and permanently into the hearts of 
a people cut off in the course of their growth from the 
heroic emergency-exit of fresh soil-frontiers. 

Strangely, yet naturally, when a people come to this 
pass, those who seem farthest from the soil in distance and 
in thought are the first to think of it as a soft old mother 
with open arms. The truth is, Earth is hard, and she 
gets harder when, by Man’s misuse, she is racked and 
worn. 

There will be in good times and bad — there is now — 
a considerable surging around from place to place. There 
will be many stout reassertions of the grand old pioneer 
impulse to walk out on civilization when civilization isn’t 
working, and get away from it all. It may be that farmers 
of hurt lands at the far fringes — the Minnesota and 
Wisconsin cut-over country, for instance, or the over- 
plowed rim of Aroostook in extreme northeastern Maine, 
or the New Mexican dryland cotton frontier west of the 
Texas Panhandle — it may be that recent settlers there 
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and elsewhere will develop conservative techniques, a 
permanent agriculture, a permanent settlement. If they 
do, it will be pioneering, all right; but almost exactly the 
opposite of pioneering in the old sense. 


‘ i the land was of the same beauty,” Columbus 

wrote in a prospectus, while returning to report to 
the court of Spain, “‘and the fields very green and full of an 
infinity of fruits as red as scarlet, and everywhere there 
was the perfume of flowers, and the singing of birds, very 
sweet.” Even the pigeons, he wrote, “‘had their crops 
full of flowers which smelt sweeter than orange blossoms.” 
And: “In all these regions gold is found among the roots 
of trees, along the banks, and among the rocks and stones 
left by torrents.” 

The history of North America in its present era of white 
occupation started as a gold rush. It became a soil rush 
as soon as the English gained ascendancy. The Spaniards 
sought gold and slaves and converts and fabulous lost 
cities. The French were pre-eminently trappers and trad- 
ers, not farmers. “Are you ignorant,” Duquesne de- 
manded of the Iroquois, “‘of the difference between the 
King of England and the King of France? See the forts 
that our king has established. You can still hunt under 
their very walls. . . . The English, on the contrary, are 
no sooner in possession of a place than the game is driven 
off. The forest falls before them as they advance and the 
soil is laid bare.” 

“Of all the circumstances which have combined to 
make this a nation different from all others,” Henry A. 
Wallace, the present Secretary of Agriculture, said, . . . 
“rich soil, and plenty of it, free or nearly so to all comers, 
stands first. The colonial and after that the pioneer 
institutions which we now inherit are deeply rooted in 
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the idea of a practically limitless and inexhaustible soil.” 
“Our great gift of soil,’ Wallace called it; and added: 
““A whole history of civilized man might be written in 
terms of population pressing upon soil resources.” 

It would be a somewhat violent history, with whole 
peoples, under pressure, cleaving the boundary lines and 
property rights which as individuals they respect for their 
own protection; and justifying the mass invasion by argu- 
ments thought up afterwards. First waves of conquest on 
undeveloped lands have sometimes advanced with herds, 
plows, and other peaceful implements of progress, but 
more usually the military have been out in front, hacking 
and blasting away to effect a change of title. 

The American conquest was both peaceful and violent, 
according to local circumstances. Native opposition was 
generally so feeble that the traders and frontiersmen, 
carrying their own guns, could handle it; but professional 
soldiers proved increasingly helpful as the march moved 
west. In 1704 Connecticut paid “‘out of the publik treas- 
urie the sum of five pounds for every man’s scalp of the 
enemy killed in this Colonie.”” The Colony of Massa- 
chusetts paid on a sliding scale, according to whether the 
scalp was that of an Indian man, woman, or child, and 
whether it was taken by professional, semi-professional, 
or purely amateur soldiers. Westward, the land itself 
generally proved bounty enough. There is hard, historical 
meaning in that rollicking refrain of the old wild western 
he-man narratives: “Another redskin bit the dust.” 

Our settlers and pioneers wrested this land from the 
Indians because they wanted it and needed it. They had 
many justifications. In the old countries of Europe times 
were hard. Economic pressure and class distinction re- 
duced able and ambitious people to humble situations 
and insecurity. A land of the free where a man could 
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stand up again, make his own way, look the world in the 
eye, became a need not only material, but spiritual. ‘The 
pressure of religious persecution served to heighten spir- 
itual impulses to live and worship in freedom, and served 
to sanctify the right of man to earth-room in a brave New 
World. As for property rights, the Indians seemed to 
have practically no sense of property or its responsibili- 
ties. According to Erl Bates, a Quaker historian of the 
Iroquois, their first recorded words to the invading whites 
were: “Welcome! The Great Spirit made a big country. 
We are all children of the Great Spirit. There is room 
here for all.” 

Antiquarians figure that there must have been some- 
where between half a million and a million Indians here 
in the North America the white man found. In white 
hands, the United States has been made to support a 
population of 127,500,000, or about forty to the square 
mile. That is close to the world average. But parts of the 
Nile valley are being made to support one thousand per- 
sons to the square mile. Each square mile of China, 
counting in all the washed-out land and the deserts and 
mountains, supports 299. Germany supports 364 to the 
square mile; Holland, 659; Belgium, 701; England and 
Wales, 685. These are estimates of Dr. Raymond Pearl 
of Johns Hopkins University. Of the world at large he 
writes: 











Upwards of 2074 millions of human beings are right now [in 
the spring of 1936] struggling with such powers as within them 
be, and by such methods as they can devise, to get a living on 
this inexpansible earth. Many are making heavy weather of it. 
. . . Forty persons for each square mile of land in the world — 
; good land, poor land, and utterly impossible land — is a sobering 
thought, if really grasped. 





Upon usable soil in endurable climates the pressure of 
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demand increases constantly. Without entering here into 
moral judgments it is pertinent to note that Japan, which 
now has troops in Manchuria and China, sustains at 
home, upon the soil of Japan, proper, a population of 
462 living persons to the square mile. Italy, now occupy- 
ing Ethiopia, sustains on each square mile at home 356 
persons. 

A square mile of land, as western Americans know, is a 
section, or 640 acres. Forty persons to a section, the 
world average, equals ten persons to a quarter-section, 
160 acres; or sixteen acres of land apiece. This may seem 
earth-room and elbow-room enough for all, until you 
break down the figures and try to get at the amount of 
yielding soil (apart from the polar caps, the mountain- 
tops, the deserts, the swamps, jungles, and all the waste 
places of sterile soil or forbidding climate) on the face of 
the earth. 

To do this requires estimations admittedly bold and 
rough. Astronomers announce to the last decimal-place 
the mass and density of other planets; but the apparently 
unique soil supply by which we live on this one has so 
recently become an object of concern and measurement 
that men do well to guess within a million square miles 
of its usable extent. 

Since the last great War, with its world-wide reappor- 
tionment of new dependencies, territories, and deficit 
areas, there has been an awakened interest in land and 
soil. The League of Nations has published statistics of 
the Earth’s surface, as follows: in all, 196,950,000 square 
miles; of land, 57,510,000 square miles; of sea, 139,440,- 
000 square miles. 

A million square miles is more than four times the area 
of France, or about three and a half times the area of 
Texas. If M is taken to represent a million square miles 
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of the earth’s surface, the proportions of ocean area, all 
land, and our land appear as follows: Sea, 139 M; Land, 
58 M; United States, 2 M. 

Land is scarce. Usable soil is even scarcer. About 52 
of earth’s 58 million square miles of land lie out from un- 
der the polar caps. Climatic factors make 22 of that 52 
million square miles plainly unfit for crops, with a large 
additional area of dubious use. That whittles the 52 
million down to thirty million, and requires a guess on 
how much of this thirty million square miles of earth 
might be made ultimately arable under need. He guesses 
one-third: ten million square miles, about half of it in the 
temperate zone, and half in the tropics. 

Now, of the two million square miles in the continental 
United States, Bennett figures that certainly no more 
than 953,125 square miles (or 610,000,000 acres), can 
ever be farmed, even under the utmost pressure. Call it a 
million square miles, and the proportions of all land, land 
agriculturally usable, and our share, stand roughly thus: 
All the land in the world (exclusive of the polar caps), 
52 M; ultimately arable, 10 M; our share, 1 M. 

At the end of the sixteenth century, a hundred years or 
so after Columbus, all of America was still the West; and 
Europe was western-mad. In England especially the idea 
of a New World, boundless space, boundless wealth, be- 
yond the Atlantic, became the constant theme of writers 
and a fad of the people. Marlow wrote in his poetic 
drama, Faust: “T’ll have them fly the India for gold; 
ransack the ocean for orient pearl; and search all corners 
of the new-found world for princely fruits and pleasant 
delicacies. From Venice shall they drag huge argosies, 
and from America the golden fleece.” Drayton scorned 
“‘loy’tring hinds who lurk at home with shame,” and de- 
scribed Virginia, which he had never seen, as blessed 
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with “the fruitfullest soil on earth.” With the Crown 
pushing expansion, the poets of England piped a tune 
remarkably resembling some of the loftier compositions 
of modern realtors. 

The story of our western surge across this continent 
has been told time and again. I intend not to retrace the 
march of occupation in detail, but only to suggest the 
worth of the soil taken, and the situation now. 

The first harvests of the Atlantic shore were taken in 
shoal-water; then hunters and trappers pressed into the 
wilderness. “Fish and furres was then our refuge,”’ wrote 
Captain John Smith, of the first frightful years at James- 
town. Within five years, however, the Virginians had 
turned principally to clearing land and to planting to- 
bacco under a one-crop, clean-culture plan that ever 
since has been removing American topsoil, and convert- 
ing its soluble constituents into smoke and ashes the world 
over. 

The heaviest initial killing, to the north, ashore, was 
not of topsoil or of woodland, but of wild life. Among the 
fashionables, male and female, of seventeenth-century 
Europe, marten fur and beaver hats were in brisk de- 
mand. Fishermen became fur traders, the fur traders be- 
came settlers. The Appalachians held the New England 
fur traffic within a fairly narrow shelf of exploitation. 
Less navigable rivers to the south did the same. But far 
in-reaching watercourses of Canada led French hunters 
and traders to follow the ever-retreating “‘beaver fron- 
tier” across the continent. 

The line of frontier farming was pushed inland rather 
more slowly. Before farms could be established there had 
to be a vast and energetic killing of trees. Greater than 
anywhere else in the temperate zones of the world, the 
virgin forests of North America covered nearly half of 
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the continent. The redwood and the sequoia, the black 
walnut and the sugar maple, the tulip tree and the sas- 
safras, the magnolia and the tamarack, the osage orange, 
the locust, and the hickory, were new trees to the white 
settlers. Oak, elm, and maple were more familiar forms. 
If the familiar definition of a weed — a plant out of place 
— be accepted, most of the trees, from the standpoint of 
farm-minded frontiersmen, scratching for a living, were 
weeds. Beautiful or not, that forest wall was a barrier of 
mainly useless plants opposing the march of the plow. 
“To the pioneer,” remarks Frederick Jackson Turner 
of Wisconsin, a historian who understood frontier farm- 
ing, and its rude compulsions, “the forest was no friendly 
resource for posterity, no object of careful economy. He 
waged a hand-to-hand war upon it, cutting and burning 
a little space to let in the light upon a dozen acres of 
hard-won soil, and year after year expanding the clear- 
ing into new woodlands against the stubborn resistance 
of primeval trunks and matted roots. He made war 
against the rank fertility of the soil. While new worlds of 
virgin land lay ever just beyond, it was idle to expect the 
pioneer to stay his hand and turn to scientific farming. 
Indeed, as [Secretary of Agriculture] Wilson has said, the 
pioneer would have raised wheat that no one wanted to 
eat, corn to store on the farm, and cotton not worth 
picking.” 

The settler who loved trees had to kill and burn them, 
notwithstanding. “Root, hog, or die!” Or root, hog, and 
die. Scorn of pioneer prodigality may be somewhat 
tempered by the fact that hardship and illness killed half 
of the hundred men and women of Plymouth Colony 
during the first winter after they landed. By 1625 in Vir- 
ginia fewer than two thousand white persons were living. 
More than twice that many had died. 
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With a tobacco trade established in the coastal South, 
things went better. Tobacco was a crop native to that 
soil. Taken up by the courtly Raleigh and others, it 
aroused a fad, then a habitual market overseas and 
proved a godsend to the struggling colonists. A mixed 
godsend; for tobacco is not easy or pleasant to grow, and 
it draws hard on soil. It may reasonably be imagined that 
most of the Virginia and Maryland colonists who planted 
tobacco on their clearings did not want to do so. Even 
smokers who grow it find it a hard crop to love. But if 
there is a demanding market for tobacco, and your re- 
gion becomes a tobacco region, you grow it. You have 
little or no choice. “‘Root, hog, or die!” 

Economic and ecologic circumstances have combined 
and clashed in the past to lay out the great crop-belts of 
this country, and to stretch and shift them constantly. 
The man in the woods, and the man on the land, seem 
generally, in the light of the record, to have had little 
choice or sway as to systems and methods. “Root, hog, 
or die!” is a saying born in backwoods clearings. “Fight 
your own battles and kill your own snakes” is another, 
implying sturdy independence, and freedom. But free- 
dom of choice as to agricultural and forestry systems and 
ways proves upon examination to have been largely illu- 
sory. The lines of the battle, the weapons, and the im- 
mediate strategy were imposed by circumstances. 

The pioneers had little use or market outlet for all that 
magnificent timber they toiled to fell. They needed some 
wood, of course, for their habitations, forts, and fires. 
Later they had some need of wood for shipbuilding, in 
places; and of wood-products, charcoal and potash, for 
developing industries. But wood was not their main need. 
Their main need was space to farm. So down came the 
wilderness and the greater part of it was offered up in 
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smoke, a vast initial sacrifice to progress. This sacrifice 
was accomplished with an incredible speed and energy. 
The electrical violence of the American climate seemed 
to have entered into the veins of these new inhabitants. 
Hardship, greed, and wonder made them heedless of dis- 
comfort, cruelty, and danger; and they performed mir- 
acles of back-breaking toil and plunder. With a poet’s 
lament for beauty and peace departed, but with shrewd 
recognition that the process of occupation and removal 
was compelled, Frank Ernest Hill writes: 


Even the lumber companies, coming later, and bent on selling 
timber, found it profitable to take only the best and destroy 
the remainder. . . . 

Sunless forest, boatmen’s song on broad rivers, sky black with 
pigeons or plain with buffalo, slug of axe by clearing, howling 
savages and shrieks of murdered women, cornfield and paintless 
town that grew as if enraged — this was a physical pageant al- 
most as fantastic as the crusades. 


Foresters figure that nine-tenths of the original timber 
stand in the United States was stricken down, or burned, 
or both, during the march of occupation. Only a tenth of 
virgin timber remains standing. All other woodland is 
replacement growth. 

Across the South, particularly, along the line of the 
march of tobacco and cotton, are millions of acres of 
second-growth scrub pine. Much of this piney-woods 
land still is burned each spring. The flames freshen the 
grass, the woods-farmers say, and kill rattlers. Oklahoma 
experiments of the Soil Conservation Service show that 
twenty-eight times as much rain and ten times as much 
soil runs off a burned forest floor as runs off an adjacent 
forest floor which has not been burned. The Forest 
Service estimates that forty million acres of land in the 
United States are still burned over every year. 
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A slashing pioneer rotation — virgin woodland, waste- 
land, scrubby woodland — wrought a sorrowful trans- 
formation on the coastal plain and foothills, and then on 
the wooded slopes of the Alleghenies, as the march on 
the soil moved west. 

When men came to the Piedmont less than two cen- 
turies ago they settled near the streams. These streams 
flowed clear and quietly; the upland forests were quite 
different from the forests of the southern Piedmont today. 
The principal trees of the uplands were oak, hickory, and 
chestnut. Trees were large, and spaced so widely apart 
that wagons could pass easily between them. There was 
little underbrush in the woods; the forest floor was a 
carpet of grass and peavine. Sandy and clay loams lay 
over the region to the depth of seven to fifteen inches, 
held down by the binding roots of plants. There was 
plenty of wild turkey, deer and partridge for the hunting, 
and wild fruit everywhere. 

The original forests of the Piedmont have disappeared, 
to be replaced in part by patches of scrubby oak and un- 
derbrush, or by short-leaf pine, and many of the fertile 
bottomlands have been covered by an overwash of sterile 
sand and gravel. Much of the original soil has been re- 
moved down to, or near to, the red clay subsoil. 

““We were spoiled,” said an aged resident of the region. 
**Even in my time, when I was young, you just couldn’t 
look at this ground and believe there was any bottom 
to it,” the old man said. Frontier songs and sayings 
that remain current in the present century account in 
part for the sort of farming, mining, hunting, lumbering, 
water grabs, and power disposals that have done the 
harm: ‘“The sky’s the limit.’’ “Whole hog or none.” “You 
can’t tell me nothin’ about farming; I’ve wore out two 
good farms, and am working on my third. . . .” “When 
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you can see the smoke of your neighbor’s chimney, it’s 
time to move. . . .” And the song: 





Come along; make no delay; 

Come from every nation, every way. 
Our lands are rich and broad enough. 
Don’t be alarmed, 

For Uncle Sam is rich enough 

To give us all a farm! 


Our bumptious, prodigal days are nearly ended. Voices 
from the soil sing a different tune. . . . 

No one who talks or corresponds with a considerable 
number of Americans nowadays can fail to detect a 
widespread restlessness under physical restrictions rela- 
tively new in our history, a cramped feeling, a sense of 
being denied earth-room and an equal chance. Land 
hunger seems as keen as ever; but relatively little reward- 
ing soil remains easily accessible for it to feed upon. 

Now, this may seem strange on a soil which still sup- 
ports only about forty residents to the square mile. Parts 
of the Nile valley support a thousand to the square mile. 
But American standards are set to a different stride and 
aim. To the people of old or elderly lands, for centuries 
accustomed to overcrowding and mass penury, the 
amount of usable American soil per capita and the de- 
gree of opportunity still open to those who really want to 
stay there and farm it may seem miraculous. But recog- 
nized limits to our soil supply are a new thing in the 
United States; we chafe under them; we fear and dislike 
them; and there is reason that we should. For it may be 
said without exaggeration that, after only a few centuries 
of occupation, with a population relatively sparse in 
most places, and with prospect of a stationary population 
by 1950, the people of the United States have already 
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(in the light of their traditional attitudes and expecta- 
tions) felt a shortage of soil. 

It is not yet a physical shortage in terms of produce. 
Worn and hurt as much of it is, our farmland still pro- 
duces in a normal year more than we can eat or wear — 
or pay for—and find paying markets for abroad. If 
greater harvests seemed to pay, at the moment, American 
soil could still be whipped or coaxed to roll them forth. 
But “American soil” has always meant far more than 
that to us and to the world. It is not so much of grain and 
meat that we think when that phrase, American soil, 
rings forth, as of a new hope on Earth. 


emp of the 1935 census showed an increase of more than 
half a million in the number of farms in the United States 
since 1930. The exact increase was 523,702 farms in those 
five years. With the figures came a map, locating the new 
holdings; and the dots on the map bore startling resem- 
blance to population maps of the United States in the 
eighteenth century, just before the tide of western migra- 
tion burst over the eastern mountain rim. 

These new farms are little patches, for the most part; 
from two or three acres up to fifty. ‘The greatest increases 
show in two areas — New England and the southern 
Appalachian hill and mountain country from Pennsyl- 
vania down through Birmingham, Alabama. It is almost 
as if another great wave of western migration were gather- 
ing and starting. But this time many of the pioneers are 
squatting on leavings of second-, third-, and fifth-rate 
land. 

The figures indicate that many of these new farmers 
are on poor old farms of inadequate acreage, now split 
up. In cold reason it sounds hopeless: a retreat from Ma- 
chine Age standards, an inflow of shabby and desperate 
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competitors into farming; and so on. But we are dealing 
here, perhaps, with human valuations which go beyond 
cold reason. It is something to think about: A half million 
more American families since 1930, out there striving for 
the security, the meaning, the dignity, the joy, which 
; inhere, along with all the tribulations, in a piece of land. 
In his weekly radio talk on the Farm and Home Hour, 
“Most of these new farmers are industrial refugees, part- 
time farmers,” the Secretary of Agriculture said. ““Here 
have come home, unemployed, and often penniless, the 
families of factory workers, miners, lumber workers, and 
others — unskilled, skilled, and highly trained workers, 
college graduates, teachers, and others — to reoccupy 
the abandoned cabins, shacks, or old farmhouses of their 
fathers or grandfathers — or the abandoned premises of 
persons not known to them. Here this return to the land, 
this search for escape from unemployment, idleness, and 
charity, has a special tragic significance which rings true 
through most of the increase of a half million farms. The 
new farms and the reoccupied farms are for the most 
part on poor land — land which is of low productivity — 
which is, for the most part, hilly, eroded, worn out, or 
grown up to weeds and brush — stubborn to the touch 
of the men and their families, who usually have little in 
the way of equipment to carry on their unequal struggle 
with nature.” 

Progress kept striding to the farthest corners of this 
great country, mechanizing, specializing, industrializing, 
suburbanizing everything; marking new lines of march, 
piping the tune. Even then the cards were stacked against 
a general return to pioneer handicraft agriculture — 
“the back-to-the-backhouse movement,” one modern 
commercial farmer called it contemptuously, in the 
course of the discussion. Even then, it was plain that — 
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short of a complete collapse of what we call civilization — 
our problems, rural and urban, must be faced now on a 
basis of vastly increasing complexity, and not on a basis 
of escape. 

In the last great panic, not safely past, we discovered a 
used soil, with new occupants unwelcomed on the whole 
by farming people who had to have more land, and work 
it harder, to live. Even so, we had our usual back-to-the- 
cabin movement, in person and in spirit. ““The land! 
That is where our roots are!” cried Henry Ford in a series 
of advertisements paid for as a contribution to the public 
welfare. From Washington came report of extra clerks to 
handle homestead applications and a growing urge for 
more reclamation. Bolton Hall, the author of Three Acres 
and Liberty, was heard again, as after the panic of 1907, 
earnestly insisting that ‘‘a space twenty by forty feet, less 
than a fiftieth of the available area of an acre, has sup- 
plied a family of six with many more vegetables than they 
could consume.” And hardly a week went by but some 
new leader of public opinion discovered the space be- 
tween cities as a God-given dump for the unemployed. 

In Fargo, North Dakota at the height of the 1933 
wheat harvest I was panhandled twice in a block. In 
New York, on lower Fifth avenue, I met an ex-doorman, 
born in the Bronx and never west of Albany. A decent 
man of thirty-six, unmarried, he had borrowed a friend’s 
room so that he could shave that morning, and was beg- 
ging for fifty cents: “Enough to feed me and get me out of 
town.” He had been a private chauffeur before he became 
a doorman, and was determined to hitch-hike his way 
out to the big wheat farms and be a tractor hand. I 
tried to tell him how things were out there, and to dis- 
suade him, but “if I stay here a day longer I’ll go nuts,” 
he said; and headed for the Jersey ferries, west. 
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“Get Back to Earth,” Hearst’s New York American 
urged in bold-faced type, with reference directly there- 
under to the real-estate advertisements. Bernarr MacFad- 
den’s Graphic, ’ere it perished, came out for a return to 
pioneer virtues and self-sufficiency. ‘The march back home 
proceeded to a various inner music, as profound and 
cleansing as the psalm beginning, “The Lord is my 
shepherd,” and as noisily self-deceptive as a mammy 
song. 

Familiar faces were missing from around Greenwich 
Village. ‘‘Buy an abandoned farm,” cried a realtor’s card 
in the Wall Street Journal, ‘and live on trout and apple- 
jack until the upturn.” Not a serious prospect, then, but 
interested, I answered that ad. The agent, himself a 
refugee in a crumbling Connecticut farmstead on lean, 
eroded meadows choked with brush, had been — and I 
hope is again — a well paid coach to vice-presidents of 
big financial concerns. He had sold quite a few aban- 
doned farms to fellow refugees from the city. With a brave 
and airy candor he showed me the rest of his list, stopping 
at some of the places he had sold to leave store orders — 
often he paid for them, himself — for “‘my clients.” He 
delivered not trout and applejack, but store bread and 
canned salmon: That was the staple of those refugees. 

In another part of Connecticut I was shown a farm 
that two artisans — the husband a commercial artist; 
the wife a jewelry designer — had bought as a base of 
subsistence until the art and jewelry business picked up. 
It was worse than any city slum — a cold, bare, sagging 
house, three rumpled cots, a few kitchen chairs, filth 
piling up, a sick child; complete demoralization, hope- 
lessness. The well had gone dry. There was no garden, no 
tools, no strength, no skill to work one if there had been 
one. There was no firewood. For light they had two can- 
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dles. They were brave, able, civilized workers but ut- 
terly helpless under primitive, “frontier” conditions. 

Traveling, I saw more ordered manifestations of the 
earth spirit. Out from Memphis, at the head of the Mis- 
sissippi-Arkansas delta, where live on the richest land 
of this continent, if not in the world, a poor and driven 
people, ruled by cotton — out from Memphis, in the 
same week of 1933 that cotton dipped under five cents a 
pound, I saw seventy-one unemployed outcasts of gen- 
eral mismanagement driven benevolently in a straggling 
line down the rows of an eleven-acre field. This field rep- 
resented the latest and most monumental planting of the 
associated municipal relief agencies, and the first exten- 
sion of their activities out beyond vacant lots into the 
hinterland. It was clay soil, yellow and clodded. The men 
had been put to breaking the clods by hand. Machinery 
was available, but men were cheaper. The entire field 
was to be put in truck crops, and the yield prorated to the 
workers and other deserving poor. 

“My help,” said the stout, benevolent, rural foreman, 
“ain’t worth hell-room. They hate it. You have to watch 
them like a hawk. But it’ll take some of them off the 
hands of the Red Cross this winter, if we get some rain.” 
Two trucks drove up, one with store cakes and bologna, 
the other with chocolate-coated bricks of ice-cream. 
“Donated,” said the foreman. “You ought to stay for 
lunch. You ought to see them go for it. Some of them 
walk ten miles here to work. I’m not supposed to let them 
sneak any of the food home with them. But they do.” 

All the time, and now, actual farm migrants, up against 
it, shift from one place to another at a rate which makes 
precise count impossible. Month after month farms which 
probably ought never to have been cleared, and which 
had been given over in despair by experienced farmers 
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accustomed to frontier conditions, are being reoccupied 
by newcomers. Some are farmers who have failed else- 
where. Some are inexperienced city people. And they 
all expect to make a living. I do not deny that the oc- 
casional new pioneer on worn land may come out of it a 
better man and happier. (I feel far sorrier for the women.) 
Last winter in Idaho and Oregon I saw penniless refugees 
from the Dust Bowl trying to get started again. The land 
there is still rich. The best of it sells for as much as five 
hundred dollars an acre. I was told of one Dust Bowl 
migrant, a man with a wife and three children. When he 
first came, he bought a nickel sack of tobacco and shop- 
lifted a bag of flour from the store. The Sheriff, notified, 
trailed him home, saw him enter his tent, propped against 
a truck, saw his three little girls tear open the flour sack 
and claw into it hungrily, eating the flour raw. The Sher- 
iff took up a collection and got this pioneer some day- 
work. That was two years ago. The family is established 
and has more than a hundred dollars in the bank there 
now. 

To occupy a new strip of country — country, perhaps, 
which ought never to have been broken for farming, en- 
dows with a certain glamor the utmost hardship. But now 
that we have no fresh new soil to surge upon and take, 
surging is harder to romanticize. We are simply a people 
in a mess, milling around. And the only feeling we seem, 
in the mass, to have developed, so far, about this soil, is a 
ragtime, or swing, nostalgia for primitive agricultural 
scenes and pursuits, accompanied with a contemptuous 
conviction that the soil and the people thereof are there in 
good times and bad as a sort of spacious accessory to 
urbanism, a mere convenience. 

I do not imagine that our present confusion is different, 
except, perhaps, in a sort of stepped-up intensity, than 
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peoples, for the most part civilized, have faced before. 
Whether the game of civilization is worth the candle, or 
the dynamo, is always an open question; but for any 
generation grown up, academic. Maybe we would be 
better off without candles, or dynamos. But if you have 
had them by the time you get to be thirty, or forty, or 
fifty, and are thus of the ruling generation, you are used 
to them, and in the old sense, softened by them. You 
would miss them, and be in many important ways lost 
without such gadgets. So we drive on. 

The point I want to reassert is that pioneering has not 
ended, but that our simple and brutal concept of pio- 
neering must be changed. Farming, like most occupa- 
tions, has become not an escape from business, but a 
vexed and intricate business in itself. Farmers now are 
trying to maintain a car-and-bathroom standard, in the 
face of diminished foreign markets, and with a reduced 
productive equipment —torn soil. There can be no 
more oldtime pioneering. Things are different now. The 
overextended farmer of the flat, black soil of Iowa who 
lost his equity and hit out with a few tools and his fam- 
ily for the brush of cut-over Michigan, Minnesota, or 
Wisconsin is not, as he desperately imagines, pioneering 
as Grandad did. He is squatting on land his grandfather 
wouldn’t look at. He is hoping on that thin ground to cut 
back into a business which since his grandfather’s time 
has become overcrowded, highly specialized, and as 
savagely competitive as almost any other business you 
could name. He is being forced back toward breeding 
his own help, as Grandad did, instead of buying from 
Standard Oil at the filling-station, or bringing help in on 
a wire. 

Some will say, and they may be right, that this is a 
healthy reversal, or at least a necessary reaction from 
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bridge clubs and lap dogs, toward which in the boom 
days even farm wives on $400-an-acre Iowa land were 
progressing. We are a people given to pioneer excesses. 
But the Park Avenue sort of excessiveness is, on the whole, 
less punishing than the economic circumstances of old- 
time pioneering. 

There are still parts of this country where sparse grass 
is being plowed under, where men and their families 
crouch in sod-house dugouts waiting for oldtime pioneer 
opportunities to come again. They may get a momentary 
break. Given another war, and some rain, you and I will 
live to see money and machines, and men and women 
and children, pour in there on that gray and beaten land, 
and beat it again, disastrously. 

We are still a free people, in this particular. Some of 
the very dryest, roughest, or most punished land, of 
course, has been bought and withdrawn from cultivation 
by the Government; but on most of our beaten and dis- 
tressed areas any citizen still has the right to go in and 
hammer any piece of ground again, if he can find the 
means, and has a mind to. If a cycle of rainfall revisits 
the Great Plains, and if wheat lifts strongly above a dollar 
a bushel; or if cotton goes well above ten cents a pound, 
you may read and hear again heroic accounts of another 
great wave of American pioneering. Do not take much 
stock in it. 





The Underground Railroad 


HENRIETTA BUCKMASTER 


ROM nebulous myth to turbulent fact, from an 

obscure trickle of private humanitarianism to a pow- 
erful interstate organization that helped the deluge of 
civil war — this is the almost legendary chapter that the 
Underground Railroad wrote into American history. 
An elusive and shadowy system of escape for runaway 
slaves, the Railroad was shrouded in such secrecy that 
today many of its methods can only be surmised, little 
documentary evidence of its existence can be found, and 
our knowledge of this singular institution is derived 
chiefly from the reminiscences of the men who actually 
ran it. 

The physical property of the Underground Railroad 
was a strategic line of farms running zigzag northward 
from the slave states to the Canadian border. Its person- 
nel comprised hundreds of men and women, both white 
and black, who did not believe in slavery, and who were 
willing to say so with their lives and property. Drastic 
laws made the Road illegal in the north. But its agents 
were generally Quakers or Calvinists who set “‘God’s 
law” above the law of the land and who were linked by 
a common desire to put into the Constitution what they 
conceived had been omitted — universal freedom for 
mankind. 

Long before the crisis that led to the war between the 
states became acute, such men and women, motivated 
by an almost mystical fervor, had taken to helping 
fugitive slaves gain their freedom. One of them would 
establish a “‘station” in a hay loft or corn crib. Not far 
away — perhaps a night’s journey — was another Abo- 
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litionist with an abandoned barn, willing to give clothes, 
food, and lodging to the escaping slaves who, in increas- 
ing numbers, were fleeing by night toward Canada with 
only the north star as a guide. Thus the fugitive Negro 
would be spirited across a hostile terrain, hiding out in 
the Underground stations during daylight hours. 

/By 1815 regular stations were lending assistance in 
Ohio; the organization had grown into a widespread 
institution by 1840. But it was after the passage of the 
second Fugitive Slave law in 1850 that the greatest 
work of the Underground was accomplished. Between 
fifteen thousand and twenty thousand passengers made 
the journey to freedom on it during the next ten years. 
The District of Columbia alone complained that in this 
period the number of its slaves had been reduced from 
4694 to 640 by “‘underground railroads and felonious 
abductions.” 

Gradually the scattered stations had become inte- 
grated in a far-flung but intangible web. It is known that 
three thousand persons were engaged in its operations. 
Money was raised in the north; agents were recruited. 
The Railroad assumed the aspects of a secret service, in 
which rigid discipline was maintained and no latitude 
allowed for failures. Codes came into use; agents were 
never permitted to forget that their work was illegal, 
that all evidence must be destroyed, and nothing put into 
writing that could lead to conviction, for the courts al- 
lowed little delay between arrests and imprisonment. 

The “conductors” of the Railroad — the field agents 
who penetrated the deep south and whispered that 
miraculous word “freedom” into the slave’s ear — were 
selected for daring and resourcefulness. For example, 
there was John Hansen, peddler of lace and cheap 
jewelry, whose real aye was J. T. Hanover. He seemed 
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a nice young man, and when he presented the lady of 
the southern mansion house with a piece of lace and 
asked permission to show his trinkets to the slaves, she 
raised no objection. Then nothing more would be seen 
of him for several weeks, until his rounds brought him 
back to the plantation. 

Hansen was an outspoken advocate of slavery; and 
obviously his livelihood depended on trade with the big 
houses. It occurred to nobody to link him with the escape 
of several slaves some time between his recurring visits. 
Yet had his mail been opened, his peddler’s business 
would have seemed complex indeed. “‘Dear Sir,” one of 
his letters read, “by tomorrow’s mail you will receive 
two volumes of Irrepressible Conflict, bound in black. After 
perusal, please forward and oblige.” Or again, ‘Uncle 
Tom says if the roads are not too bad you can look for 
those fleeces of wool by tomorrow. Send them on to test 
the market.” 

Best integrated of the Underground systems was the 
Anti-Slavery League, centering its operations in Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, where the traffic as- 
sumed enormous proportions. Generously subsidized by 
Abolitionists, the League could afford to shift its agents 
and cover the ground thoroughly. Some of the conduc- 
tors, like Hansen, were peddlers; others posed as school- 
teachers, map-makers, musicians, geologists — any guise 
that would create a plausible opportunity for mingling 
with the southern population and examining the 
topography of the region. Rial Cheadle of North Dakota 
made frequent trips to Virginia, displaying the traits of 
an imbecile. He was never suspected, in spite of the fact 
that after his visits numerous slaves would be missing. 
Levi Coffin, sometimes called the “President” of the 
Underground, once conducted twenty-eight fugitives 
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from Cincinnati to Cumminsville by arranging a long 
and solemn funeral procession. 

When a conductor had become thoroughly familiar 
with the trails in forest and swamp, the backroads, the 
streams and caves, he would cautiously select as an ally 
a Negro whom he believed to be intelligent and trust- 
worthy. The conductor then would casually question 
him about his desire for freedom. The Negro, in turn, 
would be equally cautious. The mere thought of freedom 
spelled danger for the slave, conjuring up visions of 
pursuit by dogs and armed men, the whipping post, and 
possibly death. But when an agreement was finally 
reached, it covered not only the Negro but as many of his 
comrades as he cared to €nlist. He would travel long 
distances at night, confer with other slaves, and return 
to his cabin by dawn with no ripple to break the serene 
surface of plantation life. ia! 

Once two or three slaves were ready to take thé risk a 
meeting place was arranged for a moonless night. An- 
other Underground agent was there to act as guide. He 
led his charges through woods, fields and the beds of 
streams. If the party was unable to reach shelter by 
dawn, he hid them in caves. He knew which riverbanks 
offered concealment, which hayricks were farthest from 
a farmhouse. And if the worst came, he was prepared to 
arm his fugitives with an extra pistol or two and shoot it 
out on the spot. 

Meanwhile the original agent remained in the neigh- 
borhood of the plantation. To obviate suspicion, he 
would turn up at the big house and, being told of the 
slaves’ escape, would sympathize with the master and 
perhaps offer false clues for pursuit. 

Once the Ohio river had been crossed, usually in a 
skiff previously hidden at an appointed place, the most 
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difficult half of the adventure had ended. Yet because of 
the Fugitive Slave laws the runaways were still in dan- 
ger. They traveled by night from one Underground 
station to another, and were offered daytime sanctuary 
in attics, secret rooms, and barn lofts, Some of the sta- 
tions were elaborate and dramatic affairs. The house of 
one Joseph Morris, in Ohio, for instance, had a com- 
plicated and ingenious network of false walls, a cellar 
with secret chambers large enough to hide dozens of 
refugees, and two tunnels from the cellar to the barn and 
corn crib. 

Fleeing Negroes used all manner of disguises: men put 
on women’s clothes, and women dressed as boys. Occa- 
sionally a Negress, her face covered by a mourning veil, 
her hands concealed in gloves, was put into white rail- 
way coaches. Special market wagons were built with 
false bottoms, to hold the runaways while farm produce 
was spread above them. Railway passes, forged or 
genuine, and tickets marked for recognition by Aboli- 
tionist trainmen, were distributed. Slaves were even 
boxed up and entrusted to an express office, which knew 
nothing of the strange human freight it forwarded north. 
One Negro was known to have been shipped north in a 
casket. There were holes for air but he was nearly dead 
when the “remains” reached friends. 

Canada was customarily the Negro’s objective, for 
there he was safe from extradition. Pursuers who crossed 
the Canadian border were actually shot down. Never- 
theless, even in Canada the fugitives’ plight was desper- 
ate. Unaccustomed to making their own way, unused 
to the rigors of northern climate, many of them met 
poverty and disease. The Canadians, however, did much 
to help them; they were willing to absorb the fugitives 
into their national life, to share their work, and to give 
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them aid in establishing farms. Since the slaves’ training 
had been primarily agricultural, they became good 
farmers. Levi Coffin made frequent trips to Canada, 
visiting the colonies, advising the Negroes, and assisting 
in their rehabilitation. 

As the years drew closer to the climax of civil war, the 
fate of the escaped slave grew harsher; in 1850 the last 
Anti-Fugitive law removed every vestige of safety for free 
Negroes in the United States. A runaway who had es- 
caped and lived in the north for years could be seized, 
tried before a Federal commissioner, and an owner’s 
claim could be established without difficulty. The law 
allowed the commissioner ten dollars for every decision 
against a Negro but only five dollars if in his favor. The 
law further provided that the commissioner might sur- 
render a fugitive to the person who claimed him, whether 
he had ever seen the claimant before or not; that the 
Negro could not testify in his own behalf; that all citizens 
must assist slave-hunters; and that fine and imprison- 
ment confronted anyone who prevented recapture or 
who gave shelter to fugitives. Thomas Garrett, a Dela- 
ware Quaker and a leader in the Underground opera- 
tions, paid eight thousand dollars in fines, but had the 
grim satisfaction of aiding some three thousand slaves to 
make their escape from southern masters. 

The funds for all such passionate if illegal activities 
came from a comparatively small number of Abolition- 
ists. As feeling increased in the north, contributions were 
made to the Anti-Slavery League for the purchase of 
farms in southern states. On these farms fugitives working 
their way northward were given shelter and passed off 
as slaves to lull suspicion. Occasionally such farms be- 
came suspect: sheriffs and plantation owners would 
descend upon them, but while the posse searched the 
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house and outbuildings, runaway slaves would be crawl- 
ing through tunnels, actual underground passages, to 
the safety of the woods. 

Many of the farms were seized, but new ones were im- 
mediately purchased; communication between the de- 
pots was intensified, and the stream of fugitives increased. 
Ohio, because of its strategic location and its many 
Quaker and New England settlers, was the center of 
greatest activity. There were twenty stations along the 
Ohio river, and there were 1,543 operators in the state. 
At Lake Erie the road operated a line of boats to Canada. 

As the number of escaping slaves grew, large rewards 
for their capture were posted, and the business became 
so profitable that shiftless bands made a living at slave- 
catching. They gathered at strategic points, such as the 
bridge over the Raritan river where four roads converged 
on Jersey City, the most important Underground transfer 
center in the east. But conductors were also there who 
could swing a hickory club and whisk a black man away 
from his would-be captors. The New York slave-hunters 
watched all incoming barges and ferries, singling out the 
frightened faces of fugitives. But the ever-faithful con- 
ductors were present there too; always it was nip and 
tuck between escape and recapture, often with broken 
heads and bullet wounds after the fracas was over. 

Inevitably, the Underground was exploited by enter- 
prising scoundrels, some of whom would demand a fee 
from the slaves for running them north, then abandon 
them to the slave-hunters. There was also a small but 
lucrative business in transporting female slaves, prefer- 
ably octoroons, for prostitution. One conductor refused 
a bribe of three thousand dollars to engage in this traffic. 
There is little doubt that many of these women ended 
their brief taste of freedom in a brothel. 
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As the great convulsion of war came close, bloodshed 
along the border states increased. Both North and South 
began to realize that it was impossible to enforce the 
Fugitive Slave laws. With each new tooth put into them, 
enforcement became more arduous, less successful. In 
fact, it was the federal government’s inability to enforce 
the laws that constituted a chief factor in Secession. 

In 1861, war ran like burning fire down the country. 
Yet even after hostilities began, the formal work of the 
Railroad was continued for a year, the condition of 
certain slaves being more desperate at that time than 
before. As the war spread further south, many slave- 
holders fled, taking only their able-bodied Negroes and 
leaving the old and infirm to shift for themselves. The 
Union armies, moving into evacuated territory, found 
despair and starvation. 

The survivors were transported up the rivers north- 
ward; at Cincinnati Underground agents and colored 
people took the refugees into their homes or tried to 
organize relief for them. Schools were set up. Beds, cloth- 
ing, and provisions were gathered. General U. S. Grant, 
then commanding in the west, authorized free transpor- 
tation, through Underground Railroad, for those who 
could be assigned to camps and colonies. And thus at 
last the Railroad, shedding its anonymity, came out into 
the open as the Aid Commission, and began an ambi- 
tious and fruitful program of rehabilitation. 





The Spinning Hero — Sam Slater 


ROGER BURLINGAME 


MET A MAN one day who seemed to know his 

American history well. He talked with great intel- 
ligence about the Louisiana Purchase, Burr’s treason, 
the Tippecanoe campaign, the Mexican war, the Oregon 
question, the Missouri Compromise and the Army of 
the Cumberland and he told me several things I did not 
know about Washington, Hamilton, Franklin, Monroe, 
Andrew Jackson, Daniel Webster and Abraham Lincoln. 
He said that American history was unique in the world 
and that if more Americans knew it, the nation today 
would be better off. 

‘‘How can we handle the future,” he asked, “if we 
know nothing about the past?” 

He went on about the present chaos and the alarming 
prospect ahead. 

‘Here we are,”’ he said, “with all this great tradition, 
almost the oldest nation in the world politically and 
ahead of everyone else industrially and yet if we can’t 
adjust this labor mess, we’ll be no better off than totali- 
tarian Europe.” 

“Industrially,” I said, for the word had unexpectedly 
stirred me. 

“Well, it’s true, isn’t it?”’ he asked, belligerently, as if 
I had meant to contradict him. “‘We have better factor- 
ies, better production, better distribution and a higher 
standard of living for labor.” 

I told him I thought that was also a good tradition. 

“But you haven’t said anything about industry be- 
fore,” I added. “‘If all this is so, the United States must 
have a remarkable industrial history.” 
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He looked at me a moment without speaking. 

‘“‘That’s not in my line,” he said. 

I began, then, to ask questions of my other educated 
friends and found that industrial history was not in any- 
body’s line. I found people who could talk glibly about 
John Marshall and the origin of the Supreme Court and 
others who knew all about the Alabama Incident or the 
Dred Scott Decision but no one could tell me how fac- 
tories started or who started them or why we had a high 
standard of living or where the trade unions came from. 
One person with a broad background said: ““There was 
an industrial revolution — you know, the spinning jenny 
and all that.” I did not know and neither, obviously, 
did he. : 

The more I thought about it, the more it seemed that 
a nation which led the world industrially, must have an 
exciting industrial history. Yet there is no museum of 
industry like the great Deutsches Museum in Munich. 
Very little industrial history seems to be taught in the 
schools. Nevertheless, I ran some of it down. I came 
across a number of names: William Almy, Moses:Brown, 
Francis Cabot Lowell, Cyrus McCormick and Hiram 
Sibley. I went back, finally, to the very beginning and 
there, suddenly, I came upon what seemed to me a great 
event and a great hero; a great story and a great tradi- 
tion. There seemed to me to be genius in it and romance 
and something that was profoundly American — some- 
thing that we have lost, perhaps, but that might strengthen 
us if we knew that it had once been there. 

The event was the industrial revolution and the hero 
was Samuel Slater who brought it to America. 

I have not been able to find a bust of Samuel Slater 
in any American hall of fame. He should be in all of 
them — at least in every center where industry prospers 
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— and he should be flanked by his friends and partners, 
Almy and Brown of Providence. When I found Slater at 
last in a book about cotton, I knew what my friend had 
meant by “the spinning jenny and all that” and I dis- 
covered that “industrial revolution” was an orderly 
process which began with spinning and went on for a 
hundred years in England and which completely 
changed character when it crossed the ocean. 

Samuel Slater was born in 1768 in a little town named 
Belper in Derbyshire, England. His father was a farmer, 
but farming was going into the discard in England which 
was one of the reasons the industrial revolution began 
there. In the same town lived Jedediah Strutt, the part- 
ner of Richard Arkwright. 

Arkwright is a name which appears for an instant in 
all the history books and then vanishes forever. The 
history books say he was an inventor. He is supposed to 
have invented the “water frame” and other machines 
for making yarn into thread — improvements in Har- 
greaves’ spinning jenny. The chances are that Arkwright 
did not invent these things but adapted them from the 
inventions of others. At any rate he improved them and 
manufactured them, put them into a factory and then 
made an invention greater than all of them which was 
the “factory system.” 

Until then, English spinners and other artisans had 
worked at home. A master spinner had gone about to 
the homes and collected the spun thread. In the spinning 
homes, the spinners arranged their own hours, went for 
a walk in the garden when they were tired, kept a cow, 
raised their own vegetables and were helped in the 
spinning by their families. They got three more or less 
square meals a day because their wives cooked them. 

Arkwright’s idea was to get all these people together 
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in one place to run machines and so produce more 
thread with less skilled labor. By dividing the work and 
organizing a severe discipline he got enormous produc- 
tion. These groups of machines and workers were then 
called factories and the industrial revolution descended 
upon England. It was one of the darkest periods in 
English history. 

It took almost no skill to run these simple machines. 
So the whole family went into the factory, children and 
all. Thus the homes disappeared. No one was left to cook 
and keep house. So, too, vanished the spinning master 
and his personal relations with the spinners. The factory 
became an impersonal monster to which there was no 
human appeal. Hours were dictated by the “system” 
and they were long; there were no walks in the garden, 
no vegetables and no cows. When competition came, 
hours increased, rules were more severe, wages went down. 
Men and women lived in cellars and hovels, children 
were thrown together in factory dormitories without 
regard to age or sex. When the industrial revolution got 
well under way workers became animals, starved, wasted 
away from disease and died by thousands. But that is 
English history. This is the story of Samuel Slater and 
America. 

The factory system was only just starting as Samuel 
grew up. Richard Arkwright had, as yet, no idea what 
it would come to. When his partner, Strutt, saw what a 
head the Slater boy had for mathematics and mechanics 
he persuaded his father to let him come into the Belper 
factory and learn the machines. So Samuel Slater was 
apprenticed at fourteen. 

He was a gentle, well-mannered, disciplined and quiet 
lad with a genius in him that no one guessed. He had a 
photostatic mind. When he saw a machine, every detail 
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of it seemed to register on some sensitive mental plate 
that could be filed away for future use. He was a spinner 
in Strutt’s works but he was useful in many ways for he 
could repair any machine. He spent his Sundays invent- 
ing improvements on the machines and methods. He 
worked sixteen hours a day and became the best man 
Strutt had. Strutt made him an overseer and, if he had 
stayed on, he might have become the superintendent of 
an English textile mill. 

But underneath the quietness and docility of this young 
man was an independent mind and a restless ambition. 
He felt his power even if he did not understand it. The 
consciousness grew in him that England was too small 
for him and too old; he was aware that industry was 
spreading over the north counties, moving beyond tex- 
tiles to coal and iron and that soon it would be dominated 
by harsh masters, inhuman from greed, robbed of their 
souls by the “‘system.” And he had some doubts, too, of 
the future of cotton in that system. Wool was the dom- 
inant textile stuff in England and Slater was dedicated 
to cotton. (The Yankee, Eli Whitney, who would soon 
alter the cotton world was still an undergraduate at 
Yale.) 

At the end of his teens, when this doubt and this rest- 
lessness were at full flood in him, he came, one day upon a 
newspaper from Philadelphia. America, it seemed, was 
tired of importing cloth. There was a movement there to 
start American factories. But no one in America knew 
anything about factories beyond the rumors which had 
come from England and there were no machines there. 
Prizes were offered to a man who could make machines 
like the English ones for carding and spinning cotton. 

There was reason for the American ignorance and 
Samuel Slater knew it. 
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By that time the American War of Independence had 
been fought and won by the colonists. One of the causes 
of that war was an industrial one. England had been 
jealous of her colonies. They had not behaved as colonies 
should. The formula was that colonies sold raw materials 
to the mother country and the mother manufactured 
goods from them which the colonists were expected to 
buy from her. So when England found that the colonies 
were making their own hats, nails and stockings, she 
knew that they were competing with her instead of 
codéperating according to the colonial scheme, and Par- 
liament passed laws to stop the competition. 

When the thirteen American upstarts rebelled against 
this and other tyrannies and finally tore themselves away, 
the danger to English industry increased and Parliament 
passed new laws to replace the tyranny which could no 
longer be enforced. One of these was that no plan, design, 
model or specifications of an English machine should be 
taken out of England; another forbade mechanic, arti- 
san or skilled worker to emigrate under severe penalty. 

Slater knew these things but, in his mind, the pull of 
the Pennsylvania prizes was too strong for any law. Over 
there in that wide, new land there was endless opportu- 
nity. England no longer needed his genius. Arkwright 
had done the job there. There was no Arkwright in 
America and the people were crying for forbidden 
machines. 

Even at nineteen, Samuel Slater was not hot-headed 
or impulsive. His ambition was a quiet, smooth-running 
dynamo. His apprenticeship with Strutt still had a year 
to run. Such contracts were often broken by impulsive 
or rebellious boys. Samuel finished his term but he spent 
the last months of it laying his secret plans. Then, when 
the term was finished, he left. 
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He said nothing to anyone. He put on farmers’ clothes 
and went alone to London. He took nothing with him 
that might betray him except, meticulously concealed, 
his indenture to Strutt, his only credential. He took no 
sketch, no specifications of any machine. Under a false 
name he took passage to New York. 

He arrived, after a long, hard voyage early in 1789. 
He got a job in what was called a spinning mill in New 
York. It was a makeshift. He knew at once that there was 
no future there. But being a curious lad, he went ex- 
ploring the waterfront in the evenings. There he met a 
ship captain whose ship took passengers and goods to 
and from Rhode Island. They talked together and the 
captain liked him. Slater told him about industrial 
England and cotton textiles. 

So the captain told him of two Providence men who 
had been trying for years to make spinning profitable 
in New England. They were William Almy and Moses 
Brown. They were at the end of their rope. They had 
spent thousands of dollars on machines they thought were 
built on the English plan. Again and again the machines 
had failed and unless they could get authentic Arkwright 
devices these persistent men would have to abandon 
their dream. 

“Will you take Mr. Brown a letter from me?” said 
Slater. 

So the young man wrote and the captain delivered the 
letter. 

*T flatter myself,” it said, “‘that I can give the greatest 
satisfaction in making machinery.” 

Whether the captain told Samuel about the American 
tradition of the Spinning School does not appear in the 
record. It is a tradition modern Americans should know. 

What industry there was in America had begun with 
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a charitable motive. The spinning school had begun in 
the earliest colonial times as a scheme for keeping people 
busy. There were always poor in every community; 
indolent people, defectives, delinquents, children, in- 
valids to be occupied and clothed. For them the spinning 
school was started. 

As far back as 1646 we find a “spinning house” in 
Jamestown designed to occupy surplus ineffectuals. The 
next was in Boston in 1653, “‘a house and materials to 
improve the children and youth who want (lack) em- 
ployment in several manufactures.” These became a 
fashion in Boston; they were supported first by contribu- 
tions, then by philanthropic societies. Gradually they 
acquired a civic motive as well as a benevolent one and, 
in 1751, we find a Society for Encouraging Industry and 
Employing the Poor. The War of Independence brought 
a patriotic impetus when the supply of imported cloth 
was cut off. Then, indeed, the spinning school became a 
necessity. The schools enlarged and multiplied. When 
the war was over, men here and there began to see a 
commercial promise in the manufacture of cloth for sale. 

Moses Brown and William Almy were two such men. 
But the captain had told Slater the truth. The makeshift 
spinning jennies were good enough for the charitable or 
patriotic “schools” and “houses” but they would never 
put a real mill on a commercial basis. Also there was a 
technical matter which made them incapable of com- 
peting with English industry. Arkwright machines would 
spin a cotton warp as well as a weft for fabric. American 
machines would not spin a thread strong enough for the 
warp. So linen warp was still used here and this made the 
cloth expensive. | 

So Moses Brown must have thought the hand of God 
was aiding him when he got the letter from the young 
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stranger in New York that the captain delivered. The 
captain vouched for the boy. Yes, the boy had actually 
come straight from an Arkwright mill in England. He had 
his indenture to prove it. Moses Brown lost no time in 
answering. “If thou wilt come and do it,” said his gentle 
Quakerish reply, “thou shalt have all the profits made 
of them (the machines) over and above the interest of 
the money they cost, and the wear and tear of them.” 

Brown could have had no inkling of the genius behind 
Slater’s offer. The boy — he was just of age — came to 
Pawtucket, took one look at the clumsy devices of Almy 
and Brown and shook his head. He then constructed a 
complete Arkwright equipment entirely from memory. 
It was one of the most remarkable feats in the whole 
history of technology. 

This was the beginning of the textile industry in Amer- 
ica. It was also the beginning of the industrial revolution. 
But here, having crossed the ocean, that revolution 
changed its course. 

In America, Slater found no guilds of artisans, no 
workhouses overflowing with paupers on which to im- 
pose the factory system. Instead, he found a part-re- 
ligious, part-philanthropic, part-patriotic tradition in 
the making of textiles. He must impose the Arkwright 
factory system on the institution of the spinning school. 
Almy and Brown were religious and benevolent men; 
they were also stern moralists and there would be no 
terror and no degradation in Pawtucket. 

The children and girls for the mill would be farmers’ 
children, not orphans from a workhouse; they would be 
cared for as their own parents would care for them, not 
starved and wilted. Hours would be limited to normal 
fatigue, not stretched to the snapping-point of human 
endurance. Supervisors would guard the workers’ bodies 
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and protect their individuality. Instead of being forced 
to the will of the nearest superintendent, the conduct of 
girls would be scrupulously watched and guided. Decent 
boarding houses would take the place of packed, pro- 
miscuous dormitories. Education and religion would not 
be interrupted. These people were used to fresh air; they 
should have it in the factories. And places to wash and 
places to rest and places to keep their clothes. 

Slater saw that this was the way of the spinning school 
and that the Yankees would tolerate no other. So he 
adapted the Arkwright machinery and the Arkwright 
organization of labor to the American tradition. It 
worked. In two years, the mill produced so much yarn 
that the cotton gave out and it was not until Eli Whitney 
gave the cotton gin to the South that the mill could run 
again at full capacity. In twenty years textile mills had 
sprung up through Rhode Island and Massachusetts and 
they kept the pattern. 

The heritage passed to Francis Cabot Lowell and the 
town he founded and which bore his name became the 
center of textile manufacture in New England. There 
were fewer children there; more grown girls. 

When Charles Dickens came to Lowell in 1841, he could 
scarcely believe what he found and his Notes reflect the 
difficulty he felt in making his English readers believe it. 


I happened to arrive at the first factory, just as the dinner hour 
was over and the girls were returning to their work. They were 
all well dressed . . . and that phrase necessarily includes ex- 
treme cleanliness. . . . They were healthy in appearance and 
had the manners and deportment of young women: not of de- 
graded brutes of burden. . . . The rooms in which they worked 
were as well ordered as themselves. In the windows of some there 
were green plants trained to shade the glass; in all, there was as 
much fresh air, cleanliness, and comfort as the nature of the oc- 
cupation would possibly admit of. 
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He was especially impressed by the hospital, the 
“joint stock” piano and, most of all by a magazine, The 
Lowell Offering ‘‘written exclusively by females actively 
employed in the mills.”” He wrote an intense paragraph 
trying to convince Englishmen that these things were 
normal and proper. At the end of the story, he remem- 
bered Manchester. “The contrast would be a strong 
one, for it would be between the Good and Evil, the 
living light and deepest shadow.” 

And what happened then? How was it possible that, 
twenty years later, southern preachers were pointing to 
the “‘white slavery” of New England industrial towns? 

The answer is in the hard conquest of a continent. In 
the full tide of the western immigration, the call of the 
land drew away the eastern labor. By this time American 
industry in the east was in mid-career and there was no 
stopping it. It had become essential to the growth of the 
nation. The industrialists did the only thing left to them 
and turned to Europe for immigrant labor. 

The workers came bringing the old world standards. 
They were habituated to oppression and a starvation 
wage. To the employers they seemed so alien as to be 
hardly human and it was easy to exploit them. Thus, at 
last, the two revolutions met and the course of industry 
in America became orthodox. 

Yet rapid as the change seems to the skimmer of his- 
tory, it was, in fact, curiously slow, especially in parts of 
New England. An aged veteran of a brass works in the 
Naugatuck valley told me that, as late as the ’seventies, 
the camaraderie between boss and worker, the personal 
touch, the persistence of individualism, the genial, gentle 
social life of the community would be scarcely credible 
to a modern industrialist. 

Relief came, of course, both in Europe and America 
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from the organization of labor. The spinningschool way 
of social understanding from the top down seems to have 
withdrawn into a remote mythology. Some capitalists 
say that the unions killed it. 

But is it, in fact dead? In every generation of employers 
we see sporadic efforts towards organized welfare. Is this 
individual humanitarianism, is it mere policy, or is it, 
in some subtle way, traceable back to Almy, Brown and 
Slater? Angry captains of industry tell us that if the 
unions are given an inch they will take a yard, that 
generosity simply stimulates the modern worker to ex- 
ploit his boss. Perhaps the spinning school tradition, in a 
backhanded way is actually responsible for American 
unrest in new contrast with quiescent England; it is 
conceivable that Americanized workers have somehow 
felt the legend and are vaguely conscious that because of 
it, America is different from the rest of the world. 

It is a pity to let Samuel Slater drop into the limbo of 
forgotten heroes. If my historical friend would include 
him and Almy and Brown and Lowell in the book which 
he is undoubtedly going to write it might be of more 
value in our precarious future than any new light he may 
throw on the Missouri Compromise or the genesis of the 
Supreme Court. 








Neither Rich, nor Beautiful 


JEROME BEATTY 


LTHOUGH the world is rather well dotted with 
Princesses, few of them have a life story as exciting 
as Rome’s recently deceased Princess Jane di San 
Faustino, once of Bernardsville, New Jersey, and New 
York city. Born Jane Campbell, she went to Rome forty- 
four years ago and without much money — but with a 
wealth of ingenuity and charm — became the ringmaster 
of society in the Eternal City. By her death this June, the 
career of the most colorful Princess ever heard of, came 
to an end at the ripe age of seventy-five. 

Before the depression took most of her income she ruled 
from an antique Roman palace. Then proving that you 
don’t have to be rich to be popular, she moved to a five 
room flat that she rented for seventy-five dollars a month. 
But people came to her just the same. Nobility, royalty 
itself. Nearly every afternoon in her modest salon, sipping 
good but inexpensive wine, playing bridge and back- 
gammon, could be found the former King of Spain, 
Prince Christopher of Greece, and Count Joseph Vis- 
conti, intimate friend of the King and Queen of Italy. 
When American multi-millionaires arrived in Rome, they 
set out forthwith to call upon Princess Jane and, if possi- 
ble, to charm her, for unless she found them interesting 
they were nobodies. 

White-haired, tall and slender she stood among her 
guests like an aged queen — a queen charged with thor- 
oughbred vitality. She dressed simply, always in pure 
white or dead black; her hat usually was a peaked black 
Mary Stuart hood, with trailing veil. Her only jewels 
were a diamond comb (which she never wore) a pearl 
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necklace and an iron wedding ring which took the place 
of the gold ring that, like all Italian wives, she gave to 
Italy. She never smoked and for fifteen years did not 
taste alcohol. 

When Princess Jane spoke, it was like firecrackers ex- 
ploding. She interrupted kings and ambassadors, took 
charge of the conversation in any group she entered, and 
leapt nimbly from subject to subject like Eliza crossing the 
ice, abandoning a topic instantly when the talk began to 
be dull. She loved to say “Hell’s bells,” and startle lis- 
teners with mild profanity. She made fun of herself and 
of her close friends — but never behind their backs. 

To those beneath her in the social scale she was al- 
ways kind. Her maid and butler were with her for more 
than twenty-five years and rejected dozens of offers to 
leave her, at higher wages. 

She was a Princess for forty-two years but never 
reached the point of taking it for granted. Somebody 
asked her one day, “‘Were you pleased when you became 
a Princess?” 

“Pleased?” she snapped. “‘Pleased! Good lord, madame! 
The first time I was called ‘Your Excellency’ I jumped 
right through the ceiling!” 

One afternoon in her home Princess Jane took the arm 
of a young American girl who seemed to be having a 
dull time. ‘‘Come on,” she said, leading her to the small 
ante-room in which a bridge game was in progress in 
front of a fireplace, “‘let’s watch the King of Spain play 
bridge.” 

The former King looked up from his cards and smiled. 

“We won’t learn anything about bridge,” she told the 
girl, “‘but it’s fun to look at a king.” 

A few minutes later a workman arrived to repair the 
fireplace. She had asked him to come that afternoon, and 
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quite in character, had forgotten that guests would be 
there. Most hostesses would have told the workman to 
come another day. Not Princess Jane. 

*“Come, come,” she said quickly to the bridge players. 
“This man’s time is valuable. You’ll have to move your 
table.” 

So they moved back and the former King and three 
other titled gentlemen continued their bridge while the 
workman dragged in his tools and, almost under their 
feet, hammered iron and bricks until the job was finished. 

In Rome, diplomatic and social precedent is of su- 
preme importance, but Princess Jane couldn’t be both- 
ered with it. When she gave her first formal dinner to the 
diplomatic set she called in a secretary of the Italian 
Foreign Office to arrange the seating. When he finished 
she looked over the cards and said, “Good Lord! What a 
dull table! Nobody’s sitting next to anybody he’d like to 
talk to.” Whereupon she rearranged the cards to suit 
herself. It was a great party and there were no complaints. 
If any other hostess in Rome had dared ignore precedent 
she would have received frigid telephone calls next day 
from the insulted Embassies warning her never to commit 
such a sin again, else the diplomats wouldn’t come to her 
dinners any more. But they kept on coming to Princess 
Jane’s. 

She was the first in Rome to provide bridge and back- 
gammon for her guests. Tradition had it that gambling 
should take place only in clubs. She seldom played her- 
self but liked to make side bets. Her bridge was rather 
bad and she scolded any player at her table who made an 
error, including herself or her opponents. Ely Culbert- 
son often played bridge there at five cents a point, and 
gossip is that her titled guests could match him. 

Princess Jane loved Roman history and was astonished 
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one day to learn that an American diplomat didn’t know 
that Michelangelo had painted the ceiling of the Sistine 
Chapel. She organized a series of lectures for the new 
residents of Rome, particularly Americans, and made the 
meetings important social events for several winters, 
because she sponsored them. 

Jane Campbell was born in New Jersey in 1863. Her 
family was not in “‘society,”” but her mother knew Ward 
McAllister, the New York social leader. When she was 
eighteen Jane had made up her mind that she was to be 
like Mrs. Astor and teased her father until he moved to 
New York city. She quickly became popular with the 
younger set; but though often a bridesmaid she was never 
a bride. Not pretty, she was much too clever and dom- 
inating, and at the age of twenty-four was not yet en- 
gaged. Her ambition to become a social leader and to 
secure a rich husband was unfulfilled in New York. 

So Jane went to Rome to visit her aunt, and discovered 
that Roman society was so formal that nobody ever had 
a good time at a party. Quite soundly, Jane believed that 
a few sparkling parties of the kind she gave in New York 
might impress Rome, and establish her as a public 
benefactor. 

When her father died she went to Rome to begin her 
campaign at the age of thirty-one. Her mother was afraid 
of Italians and always carried a pot of pepper to throw in 
the coachman’s eyes if he attacked her. In Rome were 
more than a dozen wives of American millionaires who 
had tried to climb into Italian society and failed. Jane 
had an income that probably was less than twenty thou- 
sand dollars a year. This will buy a lot of potatoes but 
won’t go far if you’re trying to impress Italian aristocrats. 

She didn’t try to act like a great lady. She was just her- 
self, Jane Campbell, an American. The millionaires who 
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wanted to break into Roman society were too stupid to 
realize that a witty and lovable nature will make more 
friends than a five thousand dollar orchestra and a ton of 
terrapin. 

Almost at once she met Dr. Axel Munthe who, years 
later, wrote The Story of San Michele. ‘They were close com- 
panions and he had a profound effect upon her life. She 
spent many hours each day with him in the squalid 
slums of Rome, where she saw hundreds of children dy- 
ing of tuberculosis, mothers bearing children in filth, 
men whose typhus sickbeds were the earthen floor, and 
families whose week’s food was a handful of breadcrusts. 

She had guessed that there were poor people in this 
world, but never dreamed that such horrors existed. She 
gave them clothing, sold jewels to buy them food, 
helped Dr. Munthe nurse them. Then realizing that her 
desultory charities were not very effective she went to the 
Italian Red Cross and asked what she could do, particu- 
larly for tubercular children. They told her Rome needed 
a sanatorium where poor children with tuberculosis 
could have proper food and be entirely cured. For ten 
thousand dollars a good start could be made. She threw 
herself into the job of whipping Roman society into tak- 
ing part in a charity bazaar. She gave charity balls and 
card parties. She collected thousand lire notes from din- 
ner partners and raised twelve thousand five hundred 
dollars with which the Red Cross bought a house and 
garden for the children. Eighty children now go to school 
in a spic and span sanatorium where they have proper 
food, exercise and medical care. The home is called ‘“The 
Italian Red Cross Prophylactic Colony of the Princess 
Jane di San Faustino.” Before her death the Princess 
raised more than two hundred thousand dollars for it, 
and the Red Cross gave her a gold medal. 
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In 1913, after the earthquake of Avezzano which drove 
thousands of homeless refugees into Rome, she housed and 
fed in her apartment more than a hundred men, women 
and children through the winter. During the War she 
directed a soup kitchen and put most of Rome’s society 
girls to work in it. 

Meanwhile she had completely conquered Roman so- 
ciety. She could afford to give only small parties but they 
were the talk of Rome because instead of letting her guests 
stand around bored, she kept things bouncing. Priuce 
d’Avella once told her, ““You have no conventions; we 
have been governed by them for centuries. It is because 
we never know what you are going to do that you have 
us at your feet.” 

Her daring made Rome gasp. At a painfully formal 
British Embassy costume ball the guests were to come 
dressed as their ancestors. The sons and daughters of the 
great families of Italy dug beautiful Renaissance cos- 
tumes out of their attics and arrived in solemn splendor. 
Jane came as a sea monster. She was in long green scaly 
robes and on her head was a dragon-like mask with 
electric eyes that flashed when she pushed a button. She 
went around saying “‘Boo!”’ to royalty. 

When she was thirty-three she met Prince Carlo di San 
Faustino, handsome, athletic and pursued by many; 
he was four years younger than Jane. Short of a spirited 
polo pony, he never had met anything like her. Three 
weeks later he proposed and she accepted just as soon as 
she could get her breath. 

The Prince’s family tried to prevent the match with 
this practically penniless American. The engagement was 
on and off half a dozen times; at last Jane arranged for 
them to meet in Switzerland and they were married. 
She immediately set out to carry on the social tradi- 
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tion of the Prince’s family — in an American manner. 
The first thing for a bride to do was to give a big party. 
The rule was to serve only cakes, ice cream and lemon- 
ade. She wanted champagne. Charles forbade it; he said 
she was disgracing the family name. 

So the Prince and Princess at once went into the first of 
hundreds of quarrels that were to electrify their lives. 
The polo pony was never to be broken. Charles went to 
bed and wouldn’t get up. He sent word to her that he was 
dying. And the party was only a few hours away! Charles 
had the key to the wine cellar. The Princess had no 
money, so she sold one of her gold chains and bought 
champagne. 

The guests arrived. The furious bridegroom stayed in 
bed, and the Princess, at her first big party, received her 
guests alone, explaining through clenched teeth that her 
dear Charles suddenly had been taken ill. The guests 
stayed just long enough to drink up all the champagne! 
Some of them were indignant at the antics of this “wild 
Indian from America.” But they all came to her next 
party. 

Princess Jane never lost her New Jersey ideas. She 
never had lovers, which made a good many Italians lift 
their eyebrows in shocked disapproval. Most of her 
quarrels with Charles were about his women friends. In 
Italy, when a man has a mistress, his wife is no more con- 
cerned than an American woman is about her husband’s 
secretary. Until the end, the Italian point of view was 
beyond Jane’s conception; she truly loved Charles — the 
father of her son and daughter. When she was fifty-one 
she was overwhelmed with a desire to see Charles’ mis- 
tress. She learned that he was to dine with her and she 
threw a shawl over her head, and drove to the Colonna 
restaurant. It was a rainy night and she stood outside on 
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the pavement for an hour staring at the beautiful girl, 
through the window, noting bitterly that Charles was 
gayer than she ever had seen him. She went home and 
cried herself to sleep. 

Italian wives who heard about the episode were dumb- 
founded. They thought her social and moral upbringing 
must have been quite improper. Some called her “‘Crazy 
Jane.” 

When Princess Jane was fifty-six her husband died in a 
hospital. His mistress telephoned the Princess and asked 
permission to see the body before it was brought home to 
lie in state. She sent her maid to take the girl there 
quickly before Charles’ family would arrive at the hospi- 
tal and keep her out. The Italians were dumbfounded at 
that, too. 

“I’m a sentimentalist,” was the only explanation she 
ever gave. 

Then, always eager to turn a serious situation into a 
light one, she chuckled, ““That’s why I have trouble re- 
membering the names of married people, but never for- 
get the names of those with whom they’re in love.” 

Italy was good to Princess Jane; it gave her a position 
that she probably would never have attained in America. 
But America always was home to her. A short time before 
her death she said quietly to some close American friends, 
‘When I die I want Americans, none but Americans 
around me.” Then, seemingly ashamed of her softness, 
she turned it into a joke. “‘Because,” she added, smiling, 
“I never would be able to die in Italian. I’d get the wrong 
verb forms in my farewell speech and instead of saying 
something heroic, it would only be silly.” 








Metropolis and Utopia 


HOWARD MUMFORD JONES 


MONG American critics, whether of the arts in 
America or of the national society, Lewis Mum- 
ford occupies a unique and extraordinary place. There 
are sociologists who regard the arts as something like 
solitaire or a passion for mountain climbing — all very 
well in its way, but having nothing to do with the sta- 
tistics which exhibit the mortality rate among the lower- 
income groups in seven selected industrial counties. 
There are “critics” who regard society as a kind of 
painted background for literature, music, or what not, 
as a necessary and rather uninteresting storehouse which 
chiefly exists to provide the artist with something to 
work with. Mr. Mumford has fallen into neither ex- 
treme. Gifted with a strong, if highly individual, es- 
thetic sense, he has never looked upon the economist as 
a dull fellow because he is interested in bank deposits; 
and, highly sensitized to social values, he has never 
thought of the arts as a kind of immortal nightclub in 
which to pass a few idle hours away from one’s job. Un- 
like most sociologists, he is gifted with a sensitive literary 
style; unlike many persons endowed with a sensitive 
literary style, he has a profound respect for the brute 
facts of modern civilization. 

The literary career of this extraordinary man has been 
marked by a series of intuitions which in turn have led 
him to study the actual fact in order to justify the intui- 
tion. A book like Sticks and Stones (1924) was, in an un- 
favorable sense, a collection of brilliant guesses. Mr. 
Mumford felt the need for a study of the interaction of 

The Culture of Cities. By Lewis Mumford. Harcourt, Brace. $5.00. 
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civilization and architecture in the United States, and 
set himself to study it with a blithe and fine ignorance of 
the difficulties of the subject. The result was a book 
which is, in all probability, wrong in paragraph after 
paragraph, but which, in its totality, was and is one of 
the most illuminating analyses of culture in the republic 
since Bryce or De Tocqueville. The illumination comes 
from a certain fearlessness of imaginative insight — a 
capacity, reminiscent of Blake, to see the transient and 
accepted fact in the new and strange light of eternity. 
Or — not to pause on The Golden Day, a study of the 
classic period of American letters— take The Brown 
Decades, a volume which Mr. Mumford now finds “‘ex- 
asperatingly superficial.” Superficial it may be, but it is 
not exasperating, precisely because it is superficial. That 
is to say, Mr. Mumford chose to examine an epoch in 
American development which has been condemned on 
every hand — the epoch popularly known as the Presi- 
dent Grant period, when, it is a commonplace to remark, 
esthetic taste and social responsibility were never lower. 
Without defending the Moorish alcove or the tortured 
wooden balconies of summer homes on the Maine coast, 
Mr. Mumford calmly pointed out that these were but 
transient phenomena; that an immense quantity of good 
and solid work was done in a period supposed to be dedi- 
cated to gimcrackery, with the result that he is almost the 
only critic to see that the American Dark Ages were not 
as dark as they are generally supposed to be. The informa- 
tion was there for anybody; but it took a special kind of 
transforming imagination to find out its significance. 
Latterly Mr. Mumford has become a touch more 
sociological and a touch less esthetic. He is, in truth, by 
way of becoming a specialist on the culture of cities. It is 
a transformation at once to be hailed and to be deplored. 
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Its virtue lies in the patent advantage of harnessing an 
imagination, a capacity for synthesizing disparate bodies 
of material, to the problem of keeping the megalopolis of 
today socially sane. What is lost is the divine touch of 
the amateur. One can be overburdened by information. 
I have not (unfortunately) read Technics and Civilization 
(1934), but there are traces in The Culture of Cities that 
the imaginative insight is being obfuscated by the knowl- 
edge of the specialist. The style lacks the lift and tingling 
energy of the earlier volumes; and if the study is masterly 
and thorough, it is hard reading. Diffusion is taking the 
place of insight; and though the book is a specialist’s 
study with the virtues of mastery and completeness, its 
encyclopedic quality is a burden. Sticks and Stones was a 
pamphlet touched with genius; The Culture of Cities is a 
massive tome, thorough, worthy, excellent, but making 
such demands upon the attention of the lay reader as 
half to defeat its purpose. 

This vast study, with its five hundred pages of text, its 
exhaustive bibliography, its fascinating illustrations, falls 
into two grand divisions. The first is a history of the city 
in western Europe, at least from mediaeval times; the 
second is a discussion of the city of the future. Mr. Mum- 
ford only touches upon the cities of the ancient world, and 
not at all upon the cities of the Orient, partly, I suppose, 
because exact information is hard to come by, and partly 
because he thought the information would be superfluous 
in a book already crowded to the gunwales with its weight 
of learning. Having complained about the bulk of the 
book, I cannot consistently wish it huger; but, as a mere 
layman, I suggest that some of the conclusions about the 
life-span and ecology of cities herein set forth might be 
greatly modified if other than European and American 
cities were included in the scope of the argument. 
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For Mr. Mumford, at least, the four principal types of 
cities are the mediaeval town, the baroque city, the in- 
dustrial center, and the metropolis, which, in its hugest 
size, is the megalopolis —— New York, London, Berlin, 
Chicago. He finds a surprising number of things to say 
in favor of the mediaeval town, which, even if its sani- 
tation was as good as he says it was, he is inclined, like 
many moderns since Cobbett and Carlyle, to view with 
nostalgia. Thence the descent is rapid through the 
baroque cities of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
to the hideousness of the industrial center and the horrors 
of the metropolis. Macaulay’s imaginative picture of the 
New Zealander brooding over the ruins of London 
bridge is pale beside Mr. Mumford’s picture of dissolu- 
tion and decay in our overgrown megalopolitan centers. 
Whether the owls will make their nests in the empty 
windows of the Empire State building is not clear; cer- 
tain it is, to him at least, that the easy theory: all cities 
must perpetually expand, means in time: all cities must 
in fact die. It is to the arresting of this death that the 
remainder of the book is devoted. 

The arrest is to come through regional planning; and 
the book departs on a vast digressive arc to discuss the 
history and significance of regional planning, of which 
the Tennessee Valley is, within limits, a modern proto- 
type in the United States. Mr. Mumford paints an en- 
gaging picture, thoughtfully conceived, of regional plan- 
ning, made possible by electric power lines, automobiles, 
a renewed sense of the necessity of light, air, and contact 
with wild nature, industry decentralized and scattered 
efficiently over the landscape. What he is to do with the 
old metropolitan areas is not always clear; apparently, 
in years of depression, an enlightened municipality is to 
buy up mortgaged land, tear down buildings, and pro- 
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vide recreation spots for the proletariat. Mr. Mumford is 
severe upon the vast paper structure of capitalistic enter- 
prise which has brought these monstrosities into being; 
he is poetically vague about the practical details of un- 
scrambling the Brobdingnagian omelet. 

In one sense it does not matter that, except for his de- 
nunciation of free capitalism and his demand for collec- 
tive action, he provides no blue print for reform. Central 
Park was in its genesis the wild dream of a poet, and 
Blake’s indignant cry for Jerusalem built in England’s 
green and pleasant land has its practical result in the oc- 
casional garden cities of the modern world. The intensity 
of Mr. Mumford’s conviction, the plausibility of his social 
and economic analysis, intended to convince the reader 
that things are irresistibly moving in the direction of re- 
gionalism, are sufficient. Possibly Technics and Civiliza- 
tion offers the practical program. Mr. Mumford believes 
that, with inevitable hitches, we are headed for a new 
“biotechnic civilization,” and probably he is right. He 
has convinced me that regionalism, in his sense of the 
word, is a solution to the problem. If I raise one or two 
doubts, it is not because regional planning is undesirable, 
but because I am puzzled about certain phases of the 
argument. 

Mr. Mumford’s indictment of the megalopolis is one 
of the severest ever penned. Take, for example, this single 
paragraph on urban transportation: 


The cost of all the necessary transportation systems in a big 
city is equally massive: certain factors elude exact calculation. 
The initial capital cost, particularly for the underground sys- 
tems, with their difficult tunneling and boring, is necessarily 
high: but this is only a part of the total expenses. Year by year 
one must add the cost of coal consumed in hauling around live 
human bodies: above all, one must add on the human cost, the 
physiological wear and tear, the psychological boredom and 
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harassment and depression brought about by this daily shut- 
tling between dormitory and workhouse. Consider the number 
of man-hours reckoned in multiples of a million stupidly ex- 
pended in the daily transportation of the human body: minutes 
and hours which, at the peak of traffic, cannot be utilized in 
achieving the trivial anesthesia of the daily newspaper. Add to 
this the depression of the uncomfortable journey, the exposure 
to infectious diseases in the overcrowded car, the disturbance to 
the gastro-intestinal functions caused by the strain and anxiety 
of having to reach the office or factory on time. 


The penalties of life in New York could not be more com- 
pellingly put. 

But when Mr. Mumford goes on to say that the “met- 
ropolitan world . . . is a world where flesh and blood is 
less real than paper and ink and celluloid,” when he in- 
dicts the metropolitan art museum as a chaos, a depart- 
ment store of history, when he describes the city as a 
mass hopelessly expanding or contracting around a com- 
mon center which it is helpless to leave, when he accuses 
it of “‘shapelessness,” ‘‘aimless inconsecutive streets,” 
a “wild jumble of structures,” when he says “‘there is a 
special name for power when it is concentrated on such a 
scale: it is called impotence,” it seems to me that the zeal 
of his house has eaten him up. 

New York, for example, is a vast, impersonal, headless 
crowd; it is also a congery of neighborhoods, villages, lo- 
calities. Little business centers spring up, or are encir- 
cled; the neighborhood hall, church, theater, or club 
exists; personalities are rich and discoverable; there is, in 
short, not only the New York in which the subway is a 
nightmare, but also the New York of O. Henry. It is not 
quite true that the New Yorker takes life “vicariously” 
as a reader, a spectator, or a passive observer; or, if he 
does, he does not differ so greatly from the reader-spec- 
tator-passive-observer in Des Moines or Boulder or Lara- 
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mie as Mr. Mumford’s depressed state of mind would 
have us think. I do not say that Mr. Mumford’s night- 
mare is not an actual nightmare; I say only that he has 
over-colored his portrait, that possibly the megalopolis is 
not so ready for decay as he would have us think. And I 
suspect the intellectual readiness to wipe off the metropo- 
lis as a gigantic error may have some relation to regional 
planning. The human race is an oddly irrational species. 

There is not space, unfortunately, to dwell upon Mr. 
Mumford’s excellent argument for regionalism. His re- 
gionalism is not the local-color sort, which drives people 
like myself to Vermont, nor is it the yearn for crinoline 
and obedient niggers which distinguishes the Neo- 
Confederate poetry around Vanderbilt University. It is 
a healthy, operative regionalism, which takes full ac- 
count of economic and industrial progress. He points out 
the meaninglessness of political boundaries and of most 
political organs, but he dwells also upon the possibilities 
latent in structures like the Port of New York Authority 
or the T. V. A. He does not, like William Morris, take 
flight from the machine, he prefers to domesticate and 
master it. He wants a balanced life for as many people as 
possible — not merely good living conditions in the ordi- 
nary sense, but opportunity to get at wild nature, to re- 
cover the lost state of being human. 

But he is, as I say, vague about the Perfect Society 
under which these desirable changes are to operate. Is 
it communism? Is it socialism? Is it some new brand of 
government? All I can make out is that free capitalism 
will never bring about the happy land of Mr. Mumford’s 
dream. He would, I think, like to rewrite the constitu- 
tion, rearrange the boundaries of states, redistribute po- 
litical power, and make the machinery of government 
correspond to the ecology of mankind. I suspect that the 
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dead hand of the past is going to prove exceedingly 
heavy, and, short of a violent upheaval, I do not myself 
see the way to the politics of the new regionalism. 

Mr. Mumford has a lifelong and laudable faith in 
architecture. The new regionalism is to be bright with 
modern and efficient homes, or else some form of collec- 
tive housing. Today, he writes, “even the finest urban 
dwellings of the last century are, for the greater part, ob- 
solete.”” He wants a modern dwelling. 

The new home is primarily a biological institution; and the 
house is a specialized structure devoted to the functions of re- 
production, nutrition and nurture. To expand the definition a 
little, the dwelling house is a building arranged in such a fashion 
that meals may be easily prepared and served, that the processes 
of hygiene and sanitation may be facilitated, that rest and sleep 
may be enjoyed without disturbance from the outside world, 
that sexual intercourse may take place with privacy and a mini- 
mum of distraction at all times in the year, and that the care of 
the young may be carried on under favorable conditions of com- 
panionship and supervision. 

This is certainly admirable, but the old Adam in’‘us is 
likely to rise in revolt. Many of us are, as Mr. Mumford 
says, born in a hospital, married by a justice of the peace, 
and put out of the way in a crematorium. But tradition 
and human cussedness are linked in eternal union against 
Mr. Mumford’s bright new world. I try to be just to Mr, 
Mumford’s excellent definition of the home as a “‘spe- 
cialized structure devoted to the functions of reproduc- 
tion, nutrition and nurture.” I rejoice with him that the 
American kitchen is already — well, the index unfortu- 
nately doesn’t permit me to find the passage, but he 
speaks of it as a triumphant union of efficiency and es- 
thetic taste. I want the best plumbing. I am in favor of a 
minimum of distraction at all times of the year with re- 
spect to sexual intercourse. But I suspect that thousands _ 
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upon thousands of Americans will have to be totally re- 
educated before they look upon their homes as specialized 
structures devoted to the functions of reproduction, nu- 
trition and nurture. They had not looked upon them that 
way. Mr. Mumford will pardon me if I say, without 
malice, that his is merely the scientific definition of a 
home. And how regional planning and the best modern 
architecture is to overcome our stubborn attachment to 
the old, sentimental notion of the home as the place 
where, when nobody else will, they have to take you in, 
I am not clear. 

The Culture of Cities is a grand book. It is built like one 
of those public monuments, which Mr. Mumford wants 
to get rid of, but I am trying to pay him a compliment. 
It is a book which every city manager, every regional 
planner, every sociologist will read. It points the way to a 
brighter and better distribution of civilization. It is per- 
haps not Mr. Mumford’s fault that he cannot be more 
specific about the ways to these reforms. I wish he had 
not been quite so severe on the metropolis, and I wish he 
would take his notion of home-planning and apply it 
somewhere else than near New York city, for I think it 
would then acquire some doubtless regrettable but very 
human modifications. But I hope that in his next vol- 
ume Mr. Mumford will return to the manner of his 
earlier writing. I think the stimulus of his packed style, 
his insight, his imaginative acuity is needed, and I am 
sorry to see these things, as it were, buried in a quasi- 
scientific treatise, admirable though the effort is. 





A New Classicist 
LLOYD MORRIS 


MONG the rising generation of American novelists, 
none has given more valuable pledges to the future 
than Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings. She has been publish- 
ing for only six years. She has produced only three books 
and a very few short stories. But these — each in its way 
almost flawless — attest the possession of superior gifts 
and a genuine vocation. That her work received immedi- 
ate praise from the critics is not surprising. It is strong, 
subtle, and exquisitely fashioned. {n no way spectacular 
or topical, it might easily have missed widespread popu- 
lar success. The intervention of a book club determined 
otherwise. By distributing to its members her first and, 
more recently, her latest, books, it served a useful pur- 
pose. Few recent novels have so well merited wide circu- 
lation, or the subsequent rewards of the best-seller lists 
and purchase by Hollywood. 

Because Mrs. Rawlings locates her stories in the ham- 
mock country of Florida — a district unfamiliar to pros- 
perous tourists, and never before exploited in our fiction 
— most critics have reported her as a “‘regional’’ novelist, 
relating her work to that intensive study of local environ- 
ment and folkways which today preoccupies many 
American writers. There is, of course, an obvious justice 
in this interpretation. But it is also misleading, and tends 
to obscure the major import of this author’s work. 

It was not a critic of this generation who asserted that 
only three subjects exist for literature: man’s relation to 
the world of nature, to his fellows, and to his God. But, 
although temporarily out of fashion, the formula has 

The Yearling. By Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings. Scribner’s. $2.50. 
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seldom been improved, and from time to time writers 
emerge whose perception of life brings their work within 
its terms. Of these, Mrs. Rawlings is clearly an example. 
Few other contemporary American novelists exhibit so 
marked a detachment from the problems, the currents of 
opinion, the pressures and tensions which characterize 
American life today. So complete is her detachment from 
the specifically contemporary and the transient as, oc- 
casionally, to perplex her readers. It would be easy, for 
instance, to accept The Yearling as a story of today; 
nothing in the first half of the book contradicts this as- 
sumption; only one passage of dialogue, revealing that 
two middle-aged characters are Civil war veterans, 
identifies the period of the story as the past. In the case of 
so intelligent and meticulous a craftsman as Mrs. Rawl- 
ings, it is absurd to suppose that this detachment, and 
the rigorous exclusions which it imposes, are purely ac- 
cidental. They are obviously dictated by a personal per- 
ception of life, by a concern for ultimate rather than 
relative values, and by an intention to present experience 
in its most simple and enduring forms. 

To make this point is merely to suggest that Mrs. 
Rawlings is essentially a classicist, writing at a moment 
when the dominant accent of our fiction is romantic. 
Her work more closely resembles Miss Cather’s My 
Antonia, or Mrs. Wharton’s Ethan Frome, than it does the 
novels of Ernest Hemingway or Erskine Caldwell. But, 
although a classicist in her perception of life, she is a 
romantic in her literary endowment. Sensibility is its 
most impressive element, and imparts to Mrs. Rawlings’s 
writing certain qualities more familiar in poetry than 
prose fiction. The sheer expressiveness of her prose will 
be noted by every reader. In passage after passage of her 
novels, a casual gesture or fleeting look is charged with 
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meanings which her characters — by turns so eloquent 
and so reticent — cannot utter. Or a mood, a motive, a 
subtle complex of feelings and impulses, may be com- 
municated by a minute modulation of light or color that 
transforms the landscape. And only a sensibility more 
than normally acute could register, with the astonishing 
rightness of Mrs. Rawlings’s dialogue, the cadences and 
inflections of an idiom which sometimes rises to primitive 
poetry, and sometimes sinks to an inarticulate growl. 
This sensibility and this expressiveness are, in short, a 
kind of medium or instrument. For with them Mrs. 
Rawlings makes comprehensible and convincing a world 
that might otherwise seem part illusion, and part nos- 
talgic memory. 

The world which Mrs. Rawlings has chosen to portray 
has its topographical counterpart in reality. It is the wild 
jungle of inland Florida, sparsely populated by the 
Crackers, and bordered by the groves of those who grow 
oranges for northern markets. But although South Moon 
Under and, in less measure, Golden Apples may have justi- 
fied a belief that she was primarily concerned with its 
local peculiarities, her use of it in The Yearling proves that 
this is not the case. For, in this latest and certainly finest 
of her three novels, she has written a universal parable. 
And in it, the world of Florida’s hammock country is 
merely an archetype of all worlds in which man’s spirit 
can emerge victorious or vanquished from the incessant 
conflict which is his life. 

In choosing a subject at once so significant and so 
simple, Mrs. Rawlings reveals herself the mature artist, 
disciplined to complete awareness of her limitations and 
her resources. The minor blemishes which appeared in 
her two earlier novels, and which occurred only when she 
forced her talents to uncongenial tasks, are entirely 
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absent from The Yearling. Within the terms of its inten- 
tion, this is as nearly a perfect work of art as American 
fiction can display. 

The story portrays the life of the Baxters, a family 
inhabiting an “island” or clearing in the depths of a 
forest which isolates them from their nearest neighbors, 
as well as from the world at large. All the action of the 
book passes within the clearing, the surrounding forest, 
the Forrester clearing, and the tiny river settlement where 
infrequent trading takes place. Penny Baxter, a little 
man though a mighty hunter, his stout wife Ory, and 
their twelve-year-old boy, Jody, are the protagonists. 
Their lives touch those of the Forresters, a wild and 
roistering family living on a distant “‘island,”’ and those 
of the Huttos, and Boyles the storekeeper, who dwell in 
the river settlement. But, for the most part, they live to 
and for themselves, in a world quite literally of their own 
making which, but for their unremitting vigilance, would 
succumb to the encroachments of the jungle and the 
depredations of wild animals. They are proud, self- 
reliant, hard-working, and their life is an unending 
struggle with the conflicting purposes of nature. 

One year of their experience is crystallized in the story, 
and its meaning made explicit at the end. Into that year 
Mrs. Rawlings has compressed the irreducible events 
which collectively furnish a common denominator for all 
human existence. Childhood and adolescence, the stern 
business of getting a livelihcod, courtship and mating, 
the rearing of the young, the incidence of age, the passing 
of the torch, and finally death: all these are encompassed 
within four seasons of the Baxters’ life. During that year, 
Jody passes from adolescence into manhood, Penny from 
vigorous maturity into age and decay. During it, like- 
wise, the fortunes of the Baxters prosper and wane, flood 
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devastates the hammock country, old Slewfoot the wily 
bear is pursued and finally slain in a passage that vividly 
recalls Ahab’s pursuit of Moby Dick. And during it, we 
have been admitted to what is probably the most tender 
and beautiful love story recorded by American fiction: 
the love of Jody for Flag, the pet fawn which he captured 
in the forest, brought home and tamed because Penny 
overruled Ory’s objections, and was finally condemned to 
slaughter because Flag, true to his natural instincts, twice 
ate the Baxter crops. ; 

The meaning, the true import of this novel is incar- 
nated by the story of Jody and Flag. Oddly enough, 
the equivalent symbols have been recently employed, 
and to much the same effect, by another American 
novelist. They were used by John Steinbeck in Of Mice 
and Men, as admirable a novel in its way as The Yearling. 
In it, the companionship of Lennie, the idiot, assuaged 
the intolerable loneliness of George; and that of his ailing 
dog, the misery of Candy’s old age: Lennie dies by 
George’s hand, and old Candy is compelled to connive 
in the slaughter of his pet. Mr. Steinbeck’s purpose was 
not Mrs. Rawlings’s, yet the symbols by virtue of their 
universal relevance made his story a reading of all life. 
Mrs. Rawlings’s intention was to offer precisely this 
reading of life, and she therefore makes its significance 
explicit in the closing pages of her novel. Flag has been 
slaughtered, Jody has deserted his home and returned to 
it. Penny, broken now and bedridden, sums it all up. 


I’m goin’ to talk to you, man to man. You figgered I went 
back on you. Now there’s a thing ever’ man has got to know. 
Mebbe you know it a’ready. "Twa’n’t only me. ’Twa’n’t only 
your yearlin’ deer havin’ to be destroyed. Boy, life goes back 
on you. . . . You’ve seed how things goes in the world o’ men. 
You’ve knowed men to be low-down and mean. You’ve seed ol’ 
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Death at his tricks. You’ve messed around with ol’ Starvation. 
Ever’ man wants life to be a fine thing, and a easy. ’Tis fine, 
boy, powerful fine, but ’taint easy. Life knocks a man down and 
he gits up and it knocks him down agin. I’ve been uneasy all 
my life. . . . I wanted you to frolic with your yearlin’. I knowed 
the lonesomeness he eased for you. But ever’ man’s lonesome. 
What’s he to do then? What’s he to do when he gits knocked 
down? Why, take it for his share and go on. 


So much for the parable that lies at the heart of The 
Yearling. It is conceived strictly within the terms of a 
Puritan ethics, and represents a characteristically Ameri- 
can attempt to reconcile the beauty, the pathos, and the 
indiscriminate cruelty of man’s existence and nature’s. 
To some readers, other aspects of Mrs. Rawlings’s novel 
will seem more important. Docility, which is perhaps the 
end of all philosophy, may be only the beginning of 
wisdom: Mrs. Rawlings’s intelligence makes no effort to 
carry us further. Her sensibility does. It plunges us 
deeply into the hearts and the perceptions of a child, a 
wise man, and a brave woman. It recreates for us those 
fundamental attitudes of the human spirit which make 
life endurable, and those inalienable experiences of love 
and beauty which enable us to live it without shame. 
With The Yearling, Mrs. Rawlings rightfully takes her 
place among our most accomplished writers of fiction. 





Sierra Hymns 


FRED SCHUNK 


NTENSELY aware of all the pleasant features of this 
very pleasant earth, John Muir loved the mountains 
most of all. They were creatures with a sort of life in his 
opinion, “friends subject to moods, now talking, now 
taciturn, with whom we converse as man to man.” He 
loved to watch the storm clouds gather on their brows, 
the thunder tones of avalanches down their rocky sides 
was as celestial music, the play of colors while the seasons 
painted them with leaf and flower or snow and ice formed 
an inexhaustible delight. “Climb the mountains,” he 
urged, “‘and get their good tidings. Nature’s peace will 
flow into you as sunshine flows into trees. The winds will 
blow their own freshness into you, and the storms their 
energy, while cares will drop off like autumn leaves.” 
Nor were other natural objects, the trees, animals, min- 
erals and glaciers, neglected. He spent hours listening to 
the “blessed” larks or watching the spread of golden 
compositae across the valley floors in spring. Every 
mountain stream, forest, lake, bird, beast and insect 
seemed to call him to come and learn something of its 
history and relationship. We live in creation’s dawn he 
felt. The glacial winter is not yet over. Its ice is still at 
work to make the world more beautiful every day. Val- 
leys are being deepened, mountains sculptured, lakes 
formed, and meadows ploughed for gentian gardens. 
Study of our western glaciers led to a revolutionary 
theory of glacial action, but even more than he was a 
scientist he was a transcendentalist, one of those fortunate 
mortals, more deeply sensitive than the rest, who see 
John of the Mountains. Journals of John Muir. Houghton Mifflin. $3.75. 
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divinity in the commonest earthly objects, and for whom 
nature thus has a beauty and meaning almost impossible 
for most of us to understand. 

His journals, edited by Linnie Marsh Wolfe, furnish 
the truest picture of this side of him. Much that is purely 
nature writing we have seen used before in his published 
work, but the records of his life’s deepest moments and 
mystical conviction of the identity of the universe with 
God he kept concealed, while he yet lived, out of a 
decent Scotch reserve. We are already familiar with the 
lyrical Muir rejoicing in strongly rhythmic prose at 
storms and clouds and every form of “throbbing, joyful 
life,’ but in the journals we discover too a Muir who 
speaks with all the fervor of a prophet and even more 
transcendental than Thoreau. Not all the journals are 
gathered in this volume. Some have been printed else- 
where, while those of his European travel are omitted 
entirely for lack of space. But the best portions of his 
best years are represented. All told sixty journals were 
crowded with notes of lonely adventure, inspired natural 
description, scientific observations, and the symbolic 
meaning he found behind each natural fact. 

Four years of college study ended, Muir set out on a 
long botanical excursion from Wisconsin south through 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia, and Florida. The journal 
of his experiences in the wilder portions of the South was 
later published as A Thousand Mile Walk to the Gulf, an 
important work in spite of its immaturity of style because 
the period it covers formed the pupal stage in the meta- 
morphosis of his spiritual life from which he emerged an 
adult creature with new powers of thought and feeling. 
His life was intensified thereafter. The world assumed 
brighter colors, and the glimpse of cosmic glory he had 
obtained while still at college widened into a clear view. 
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A year later in late March of 1868 we find Muir in 
California attracted by stories of its wonderful flora and 
the famous Yosemite valley. Delaying only a day in San 
Francisco he set out afoot on the enchanted wanderings 
which in his first ten California years took him from the 
San Joaquin valley to the High Sierras, into Yosemite, 
among the Mariposa Big Trees, up Tissiac and Mount 
Shasta, and to every other place wild enough to attract 
his untamed spirit. It was the beginning of a life which he 
describes as like a strong butterfly’s which settles not long 
at any place, the start of unencumbered sunlit days that 
never seemed to end so crowded were they with new 
scenes and new impressions. His journal of these years is 
one long record of delight. He was fairly dazed with all 
he had seen and done. A lively joy spills over into his 
writings in a riot of metaphor and exclamations of thanks- 
giving and elation. Enthusiastic in utterance, his style is 
rich and brilliant, reflecting an intense passion for every 
sort of wildness, and giving full expression to the happy 
asceticism of his daily life. No doubt had Muir lived else- 
where he would have developed along similar lines, but 
the western country was particularly suited to his needs 
and gift for large expression with the sublime grandeur of 
its mountain ranges, its great landscape forming glaciers, 
booming falls, sculptured precipices, deep canyons 
painted with light and shade, immense\Sequoias, and 
perhaps even more its solitude. Something of the large- 
ness of the scenes he witnessed was imparted to his prose, 
much of the harmony he so reverently sought and found 
in nature, and all the delight he felt in each new, noble 
scene. 

To understand his exaltation we must remember he 
was not looking simply at birds or flowers or cloud- 
misted mountains. In every case there was something 
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more, something deep and overwhelming. Travel in the 
forest wilderness was for him the clearest way into the 
universe. Looked at in this way it is not hard to under- 
stand how the sight of a waterfall might leave him 
breathless, thrilled almost to pain. In a characteristic 
passage he writes, ““The rocks, the sublime canyons, wa- 
ters and winds, and all life structures — animals, ouzels, 
meadow, and grove, and all the silver stars, are words of 
God, and they flow smooth and ripe from his lips.” 
Again he says, “‘the trees wave, and flowers bloom in our 
bodies as well as our souls, and every bird song, wind 
song, and tremendous storm song of the rocks in the heart 
of the mountains is our song, our very own, and sings our 
love.” No one was ever so wildly free before, and no one 
was ever conscious of so many bonds — but they were all 
the gentle, universal ones of kinship. 

All feel similar stirrings in the presence of sublimity, 
but with Muir, consciousness of an all pervading Being 
revealing Himself symbolically in the loveliness and 
grandeur of natural things deepened until personal 
identity was almost lost, and he had no existence apart 
from the glorious whole of nature. Bird and beast, min- 
eral and plant formed one great unity and he was of it. 
All the life, joy, and eagerness of the larger creature be- 
came incorporated in him. The resurrection of spring, 
the health of winter, abundant overflowing summer life, 
the autumn jubilee, now were personal joys keenly felt. 
Assurance of this kind made him brave and cheerful.The 
hundreds of petty fears that paralyze the lives of ordinary 
men were lost. His own sorrows seemed unimportant or 
his own ill health, or even his own death, in comparison 
with the universal health and immortality of which he 
found himself so inseparably a part. John Muir returns 
from a hard, exhausting day on mountain, glacier, or tun- 
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dra, or from a nerve-tingling ride on a plunging avalanche, 
or after being nearly washed from a narrow ledge while 
watching the moonlight through a cascade — but the 
journal entry for that day reflects only a happy optimism 
and an undisturbed bliss. 

Three dollars a month enabled him to live the life 
which he so intensely and devoutly loved. Lacking 
even this small pittance he tended sheep for various Irish- 
men, an occupation he found not at all romantic. But a 
few months of it provided funds for years of carefree 
travel and joyous independence. A sturdy body, a will- 
ingness to live on bread and tea enabled him to remain 
almost indefinitely in the wilderness. He rarely entered 
towns, and when he did his unkempt auburn hair, 
ragged clothes, and rapt expression made strangers 
stare. His outfit was meagre. He tramped with no equip- 
ment but a bag of bread, a little sack of tea, and a cup 
to steep it in. Two notebooks were tied to his belt, be- 
sides he carried a watch, barometer, and a few other in- 
struments necessary for his glacial studies. But he never 
considered himself poor. Why should he when the sight 
of a cascade could make him feel “‘too rich and happy to 
know what to do?” 

After ten years of this sort of life he was still enjoying 
himself immensely. But his friends worried. They feared 
he would become too rough and wild. Emerson begged 
him to “hurry done with mountains, come east . . . and 
teach young men in colleges.”” Muir hastened not at all. 
He knew how necessary the wilderness was to his well- 
being. Not until 1880 did he bid it a partial farewell to 
marry, to have children, and to manage a fruit ranch of 
his own. In all these he was successful. But domestic life 
however happy was not enough. The mountains were his 
source of inspiration, and away from them he could not 
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write at all. For six years his pen was silent. Not until the 
order of his life was rearranged to include months of 
freedom between the busy seasons were the journals and 
his scientific and literary work resumed. 

The long silence marks a dividing point. The spiritual 
strain so conspicuously a portion of his early journals is 
less encountered in the latter ones. His life now was one 
of quieter enjoyment. He wrote more of the literary, 
social and scientific great he was meeting in his travels, 
and these after all, no matter how great, lack the gran- 
deur of Sequoias as topics for a writer. Then too he was 
less often alone and ecstasy is not a social pleasure. Even 
so the July and August of his song does not lack in in- 
terest. His last years were busy ones. Six books and many 
articles were published after 1890. Between journeys to 
Alaska, Canada, Europe, and South America, he plunged 
into the work for which he is perhaps best known. Muir 
more than any man was responsible for the formation of 
our National Park system, and the saving of the Sequoia 
and redwood groves from greedy interests. He was an old 
man now though we are not often conscious of it for his 
prose remains astonishingly youthful. Working serenely 
to the end, he died on Christmas eve in 1914 with the 
proof sheets of his Alaska journey spread out on the bed 
before him. 

Obviously Muir was not a modern. His life has none 
of the unease so characteristic of the temper of today. He 
does not doubt; he speaks of joy and faith and peace, 
words the modern can hardly bring himself to feel are 
real. Whereas the present trend is towards a greater con- 
sciousness of individuality, Muir hardly distinguished 
between himself and the rest of nature. He knew that only 
by losing personal identity is it possible to find largeness 
and nobility in life. Thus he could escape the pettiness 
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and pain and sense of futility overcoming all who seek 
“self-realization” only to find the individual by any im- 
partial scale has no importance, destiny or hope. 
Though he did work of enduring scientific value, his 
true relationship is first with men such as Wordsworth 
and Thoreau, next with the Christian mystics, and only 
last with science. He is most at home with those who knew 
that to save their lives they first must lose them. With 
Thoreau especially he has much in common. Both lived 
lonely lives. They did not fit their times and were 
shunted to one side. Sometimes it is hard to decide 
whether they went into the wilderness because they 
loved it, or because there was no other place for them to 
go. Both preferred poverty to any loss of freedom, and 
because they based their lives on an inner excitement 
and not on material possessions they found it possible to 
be happy under conditions that to others would seem ap- 
palling. They found stability and comfort in the midst of 
voluntary poverty, safety amid danger, assurance when 
they lacked both home and food. Theirs was a happiness 
that danger, discomfort and loneliness could not de- 
stroy. In one other respect they are alike. They fascinate 
us more and more. We turn almost involuntarily towards 
men who living lives so different from our own yet found 
a happiness and sense of permanence which somehow 
have eluded us. And in fact there is every reason why we 
should turn to them. A world that doubts itself and 
sickens with despair has much to learn from men who 
spoke in the affirmative, who moved through life with 
optimism, who gained security and peace, whose favorite 
adjectives were divine and blessed and serene. 





Edmund Wilson 


NORMA McCARTY 


N THIS DAY of confused thinking when serious 
literary values are threatened by quick-fire reviews, 
more akin to book-blurbs than to criticism, and by 
sheerly leftist propaganda, it is worthwhile to give 
serious attention to the work and career of Edmund 
Wilson. Not only is he a distinguished literary critic, 
who has thought long and patiently about literature, 
but his own critical development and most recent con- 
clusions mirror and solve many present-day dilemmas. 
The present volume, The Triple Thinkers, is devoted 
to the great literary figures of the nineteerith and the 
early twentieth centuries: Pushkin, Flaubert, Samuel 
Butler, and of a slightly later period, John Jay Chapman, 
Henry James, A. E. Housman, and Bernard Shaw. To 
this task Wilson brings scholarship and imagination. He 
shows these writers against the backgrounds of their day, 
he brings out the peculiar problems of their special 
temperaments, he reveals how they succeeded or failed 
to adjust themselves to life, and demonstrates the effect 
on their work. Housman is seen an embittered scholar, 
slaving away over the texts of Manilius, denying the poet 
in him out of that peculiar perversity which makes so 
many Englishmen, like the late T. E. Lawrence, run 
from life and hide their light under a bushel. Shaw 
emerges — an artist — whose social themes have served 
him as anatomy served Michael Angelo. And John Jay 
Chapman, one of the most vitally alive figures in Amer- 
ican letters, is shown for what he was — an artist-moral- 
ist who was somehow defeated by the incongruous and 
The Triple Thinkers. By Edmund Wilson. Harcourt, Brace. $2.75. 
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provincial milieu in which he lived. But these are only 
three of the eight writers with whom Wilson deals, and 
they all emerge equally vividly. We know what to 
think and what to feel about them. And one is grateful 
that Edmund Wilson is once again writing about litera- 
ture. For The Triple Thinkers is Wilson’s first book of 
literary criticism in seven years. Since Axel’s Castle (1931) 
Wilson has been almost exclusively preoccupied by 
socio-economic problems. His last two books, The Amer- 
ican Fitters (1932) and Travels in Two Democracies (1936) 
were respectively impressions of the American and the 
Russian social scenes. 

But to estimate Wilson’s contribution as a critic, to 
understand the motivations behind his work, and even 
his excursion into the sphere of contemporary social 
problems, one must go back to certain inherent qualities 
in Wilson’s literary make-up, and beyond that to the 
critics of the past. 

Of Puritan stock and in the American Protestant tra- 
dition, Wilson is primarily a moralist. Like Emerson, he 
is always preoccupied by ethics, always searching for a 
“better life.”’ It is the strength and in certain respects the 
weakness of his work; the strength, because all the great 
critics of the past have been and must be concerned with 
ethics. They are critics of life as well as of literature. 
You feel this acute sense of moral values in Wilson’s 
estimate of a man like Rimbaud. Rimbaud was the great 
symbolist poet, who feeling that he was living and writ- 
ing in a decadent period, abandoned literature and 
Europe to tramp through the Orient. And Wilson 
summarizes his career by asking whether his destiny “in 
its violence, its moral interest, and its tragic complete- 
ness” was not a more noble one than that of his fellow 
writers who remained at home in an atmosphere of 
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“lethargy and defeat.” It is again this same moral sense 
which enables him to dissect his subjects so accurately, 
and point out their weaknesses. Like Sainte-Beuve and 
Taine, Wilson views the artist (and his work — the two 
are inseparable) as the living organism, a natural growth 
whose ultimate value must depend on its perfect and 
healthy functioning. It is akin to the approach of a horti- 
culturist who examines minutely a living plant in an effort 
to determine where and how it is blighted. Thus, in writing 
of Proust (Axel’s Castle), Wilson is very conscious that he 
is dealing with a man who is not only physically ill, who 
is viewing the world from the insulated isolation of the 
sick-room, but who is also morally ill. He reveals Proust’s 
emotional dependence on his mother, he shows Proust’s 
failure ever to establish any satisfactory and enduring 
tie beyond the maternal one, and finally how, once this 
uniquely happy relationship ended with his mother’s 
death, Proust sat down at last to pour out his frustrated 
and pent-up energies into his work. And much as Wilson 
admires Proust —he considers him one of the great 
minds of his day — he is careful to show the damaging 
effect of Proust’s neuroticism on his work. He points out 
that in the Temps Perdu every character ends up badly, 
every human relationship, friendship, love, leads to 
despair, so that in Wilson’s own words: “We begin to 
wonder whether Proust is not guilty of the mediaeval 
sin of accidia, that prediliction for slothfulness and gloom,” 
and whether he is giving us an altogether fair picture of 
life. Likewise, in writing of T. S. Eliot, Wilson explains 
the aridity, the over-intellectualism, which somewhat 
mar his poetry by a moral imbalance due to the warping 
influence of his early Puritan training. 

But how has this moral-ethical tendency affected 
Wilson’s critical development? What has it to do with his 
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shift from literary to social preoccupations — with his 
Communist sympathies? A great deal. In the late ’twen- 
ties, Wilson, like many thoughtful people, became acutely 
dissatisfied with certain aspects of American life. The 
American fitters (1932) was a bitter exposé not only of the 
economic injustices, but of the dearth of ideals, moral 
standards, and ethical values in post-depression America. 
And in the final chapter, The Case of the Author, Wilson 
explains that though he was himself of bourgeois origin, 
and hence hoped for a liberal solution, as he despaired of 
this, he turned to Russia and pinned his hopes on the 
great new movement of creative thought and culture, the 
ideal of a classless society. Like many intellectuals in 
those days, he felt it was “‘necessary to believe something 
of the kind, or to accept the creed of the churches.” It 
was at this time that Wilson abandoned the field of pure 
literature to campaign in essays, reviews and books for 
the new ideology. He ceased writing literary critiques 
of dead writers to urge his contemporaries to ally them- 
selves with the cultural hope. He admonished writers that 
it was “‘bad for their theory and their art to try to adapt 
themselves to a system (Capitalism) which is the enemy 
of art — that their true solidarity is with those elements 
who will remodel society by the power of imagination 
and thought.” And though (unlike many of his fellow 
critics) he foresaw the danger of literature becoming a 
propagandist tool, he felt that it was at least healthier for 
artists to contribute “their brains, their talents to Com- 
munist aims”’ than to continue “‘to express personal points 
of view, which are becoming more dreary and muddled 
and sterile.” He pointed to Dahlberg as a promising 
example of the new type of classless writer who “quite 
outside the bourgeois picture, has found a new literary 
language based on the common speech.” In his en- 
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thusiasm he even claimed “‘that we shan’t know what 
morals, manners, science or art can be till we have seen 
them functioning in a society run for the common good.” 

That was in the early ’thirties. Since then Wilson has 
been to Russia. He has become bitterly disillusioned by 
the Russian experiment. He has noted with dismay the 
falsification of history, science, and art under Stalinist 
Communism. In this country he has witnessed the 
mushroom-growth of a school of criticism which, at its 
worst, “caricatures a good novel by Hemingway to 
glorify one about a strike.’”’ And though Wilson has not 
altogether abandoned the ideal of a classless society, as 
his perspective has shifted, this has receded to become a 
dim distant hope in the future. And in the realm of 
literature he has returned to more classical traditional 
ideals. 

Thus his latest book, The Triple Thinkers is of vital 
significance. Not only because it expresses the mature 
conclusions of a fine critical mind, but because it clar- 
ifies the confusion between art and politics, which has 
muddied literary thought in this country for the past 
ten years, and points the way toward a sounder truer 
approach to literature in the future. In the final essay of 
the volume, Marxism and Literature, Wilson brilliantly 
demonstrates that literature has very little to do either 
with Marxism or any other social movement, and that 
those leftist critics who are trying to force art into the 
narrow and irrelevant channels of social reform are in a 
blind alley. For the artist is functioning on a different 
plane. After all, it is his business to reflect life, and the 
happenings of his own day, but not to change it. If he 
lives in an age of transition, it will be mirrored in his 
work, but it does not necessarily mean that “his face is 
set squarely in the direction of the future — the germs of 
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the renaissance are in Dante, and the longing for a better 
world are in Virgil, but neither Dante or Virgil can in 
any sense be described as revolutionary writers.” Nor 
can one even identify great periods in art with great 
periods in social change. Actually, the artist works best 
in times of peace, undisturbed by social upheavals, for he 
is not dealing with problems of today and tomorrow but 
with eternal human motifs. In conclusion, Wilson makes 
an excellent distinction between two kinds of writing, 
“long-range literature which attempts to sum up wide 
areas and long periods of human experience, and short- 
range literature which preaches and pamphleteers with 
the view to an immediate effect.” 

This is good sense, and Edmund Wilson is to be con- 
gratulated as one of the few people writing today who see 
the present in the perspective of the past, who himself 
writes from the long-range point of view. And one hopes 
that those writers who attempt to make literature a 
means to an end, who join armies and carry banners, 
under the impression that they are saving literature and 
culture, will be guided by his words. It has always 
seemed to me odd that today, in an age of specialists, 
writers should have confused their profession with that 
of the politician, the social reformer, and the economist. 
After all, the pursuit of literature is in itself a serious 
business, and as Wilson says, there is no sense in following 
‘a literary career under the impression that one is 
operating a bombing plane.” Let them choose, and if 
they choose to be writers in the long-range sense, let 
them respect their craft, recognize its limitations, and 
remember that the truly creative writer can remake the 
world . . . but in words. 








Are Amateurs Hypocrites? 


ALLISON DANZIG 


N AMATEUR, according to the commonly bruited 
definition of this disbelieving world, is an athlete 
who will readily give you his autograph but who could 
not possibly be persuaded to accept one on a promissory 
paper other than a green or yellowback I.0.U. from a 
Federal Reserve bank or one of its tributaries. Since an 
amateur is a lover (Lat. amator) who indulges himself in 
the game purely for the sake of the pleasure derived 
therefrom and not for pecuniary gain, this is tantamount 
to saying that there is no such thing as an amateur in the 
literal sense. Precisely so, says Paul Gallico. © 
Other than the gentleman or lady who appears on the 
tennis courts weekends with a wishy-washy backhand, 


or a commuter hot-footing it for the 8.13 out of Port 
Washington or Larchmont, “I do not know of any gen- 
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uine amateurs in the United States of America,” says 
Mr. Gallico. If there be any confusion as to whether this 
is a boost or a slam, or any misunderstanding of what he 
is driving at, he adds the clarifying clincher, ““We are, 
by dint of long practice, the greatest nation of hypocrites 
on the face of the globe.” 

It would seem to me that Mr. Gallico is a trifle hard 
on his Uncle Sam’s nephews and nieces. After thirteen 
years of close-up observation of their behaviorism in the 
crazy whirl of their big emotional safety-valve athletic 
competition, he says goodbye and good riddance to 
chicanery, falsehood, lying, double-dealing, chiseling, 
petty grafting, subterfuge, trickery, sham, cant, humbug, 
sophistry, perjury — in short, to “‘the entire subversive 

Farewell to Sport. By Paul Gallico. Knopf. $2.75. 
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scandal of amateur athletics.” All the adjectives (and 
nouns), and more, will be found in his Farewell to Sport. 

Paul Gallico is not the first to put the blast on amateur 
sport. The Amateur Athletic Union, with its far-reaching 
certifications of track and field, swimming and boxing, 
the United States Lawn Tennis association, intercollegi- 
ate football and, to a less extent, the United States Golf 
association, polo, basketball, baseball and hockey have 
been “exposed” time and again, though probably never 
before with the turgidity or vitriol with which the or- 
dinarily good-natured Mr. Gallico washes his hands of 
football. His crony, Westbrook Pegler, and the late Bill 
McGeehan, for all their devastating irony in tilting pen 
points at sham, stuffed shirts and dumb dukes, were rank 
amateurs by comparison. 

The public has not forgotten the Carnegie Founda- 
tion bulletin and its revelations of the proselyting and 
subsidizing of football players prevalent in even some of 
our most esteemed, ivy-covered institutions of learning. 
It knows all about the tennis “bum” who travels from 
tournament to tournament without any visible means of 
support, playing the year around so long as invitations 
and expense money are forthcoming. It has heard, too, of 
the star golfer holding down the job of assistant sales 
supervisor, who is actually on the pay roll to serve as the 
private coach of his boss or flatter out-of-town buyers by 
playing a round with them; the great miler with his own 
manager to book his engagements; the college basketball 
player who performs under assumed names around the 
semi-pro circuit; the pitcher or second baseman hiring 
himself out to the vacation resorts; and the boxer or puck 
chaser who finds an envelope containing a fifty-dollar 
bank note in his locker. 

All these and many more back up Mr. Gallico’s 
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indictment of amateur sport on the count of hypocrisy, 
but why pick on Uncle Sam as the glaring offender? 
After all, the whole headache of the amateur problem 
stems from England, and it started with the rigid line of 
demarcation the British drew to insulate the gentlemen 
of leisure against the contamination of the sweaty, 
horny-handed son of toil. The rules of the Amateur 
Rowing association are illuminating in this instance. In 
addition to the customary restriction against accepting 
money and playing with professionals, they proscribe any 
one who is or has been by trade a mechanic, laborer or 
artisan or who has done menial work of any kind. 

The amateur-professional problem was originally a 
social one, designed to preserve the class distinctions 
which are so inflexible in Great Britain and which have 
been known to some degree in American sport, particu- 
larly in polo, yachting, golf and tennis. With the devel- 
opment of mass sports consciousness and the democratiz- 
ing of tennis and golf, the problem became something 
entirely different. Heretofore people of leisure and large 
means had played informally and with little publicity for 
the fun and companionship of their own kind, but now 
sports became big business, getting pages of space in the 
press, drawing thousands to the box office and awakening 
in the rising tide of competitors from humble stations the 
desire to capitalize their fame and share in the big sums 
taken in. 

Except in baseball and prizefighting, the large interest 
was in amateur sport, with professional golf booming 
later. Amateur tennis had no competition at all and 
neither did football, track or swimming. The controlling 
amateur sports bodies sought to protect their good thing, 
even though none of the intake accrued to any of their 
executive officers. Some of them made large investments 
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in the way of huge, permanent stadia, such as are to be 
found in most of the big colleges and universities and at 
the West Side Tennis Club, Forest Hills. 

The conduct of amateur sport thus became big busi- 
ness enterprise, with large equities to safeguard, and its 
directors have been no more disposed to grant any con- 
cessions that would jeopardize their prosperity than 
capital has been inclined in the past to give in to the 
demands of labor. They set up artificial restrictions that 
had their genesis in an outmoded social problem and 
which were too inelastic to be practical in a changing 
order where large sums of money were involved and the 
players were getting ideas, just as labor got ideas and 
kicked up against capital. 

Friction and infractions of these restrictions were in- 
evitable, and in no sport has the conflict been stronger 
than in tennis, which, because of the dictatorial attitude 
of the International Lawn Tennis Federation, has shut 
down hard against open tournaments and refused to give 
any aid or encouragement to professionalism lest it create 
a rival for the public’s patronage of the amateur clubs. 
The reason for this jealousy of any encroachment by the 
professionals can be appreciated when it is realized that 
the Australian Association profited to the extent of eight 
thousand pounds from the tour of Donald Budge and 
Baron Gottfried Von Cramm this year. The gate for the 
British championships runs in excess of one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars annually, and the profits are shared 
by the stockholders of the Wimbledon corporation. 

With such large sums of money being realized from 
tennis, it was only natural that the players should irk 
under the restrictions designed to preserve their simon 
purity. They couldn’t play for pay, a curb was put upon 
their journalistic activities, radio talks and screen am- 
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bitions and they had to toe the mark far more strictly 
than they thought to be reasonable considering the 
amount of time they were giving to the game. The up- 
shot was that rebellion broke out in the form of an 
exodus to professionalism, with Vincent Richards, Tilden, 
Ellsworth Vines, George Lott, Lester Stoefen and Frank 
Hunter among those walking out. 

To check these defections, stripping amateur tennis of 
its drawing-cards, the controlling authorities have had to 
relax the enforcement of their restrictions and overlook 
infractions from time to time. In spite of the regulations 
limiting the amount of expense money the players may 
be paid and the number of tournaments in which they 
may receive it annually, some of the headliners are com- 
peting most of the year around and have the where- 
withal to purchase expensive motor cars. 

The violations and subterfuge that are “getting by” 
in tennis obtain in most of the other amateur sports, and 
Fngland, France and Australia are tarred with the same 
brush. Whether they can ever be eliminated is a moot 
question, but it is hardly a life-and-death matter. One 
may declaim that amateur sport smells to high heaven 
with hypocrisy because athletes who are supposed to 
play for the fun of it are getting a small recompense, but, 
aside from the fact that some of them may be sacrificing 
their most valuable years, the system is not working any 
particular harm on the body politic. 

Mr. Gallico may fear for the consequences of the 
subterfuge in undermining the young athlete’s moral 
scruples, but the money he gets does not come easy and 
in many cases is indispensable for the pursuit of educa- 
tion. If it makes for bad citizenship, try and name in- 
stances of amateurs who have fallen upon evil ways in 
after years. So far as this corner is concerned, the harm 
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that college football has done is infinitesimal compared 
to the good it has accomplished in making it possible for 
legitimate students to get an education, who never would 
have had the opportunity to better themselves without 
their athletic ability. 

The whole crux of the amateur problem lies in the 
fact that the definition of the species is archaic and as out 
of step with the times as an Old Guard G.O.P. platform. 
Mr. Gallico has put his finger on the rub when he 
declares that ‘The entire subversive scandal of amateur 
athletics would be ended if certain standards of profi- 
ciency and the amount of time devoted to the game were 
made the basis of determining an amateur or professional 
status.” 

In other words, athletes should not be differentiated 
by a yardstick that was workable when sport was in 
its swaddling clothes and gentlemen wanted to be pro- 
tected from soiling themselves against their social in- 
feriors. In an age when sport has become big business, 
and the leisure class plays second fiddle to the homespun 
athlete from the soil or the sandlots, such Victorianism 
won’t do. It not only ignores fundamental human in- 
stincts, but it is a blow at fair play. If rules serve any 
purpose in sport, they are to make for fair play. 

Lightweights are not sent against heavyweights in the 
ring, and it is just as unsporting to pit a tennis or golf 
player who gets away from business a few weeks in the 
summer against one who does nothing else but compete 
the year around. The ranking tennis amateur plays in 
more tournaments in a season than the average profes- 
sional does in ten years. Obviously, the former has the 
greater opportunity to improve his game, and it is he who 
should be labeled the professional. It is a question of 
proficiency and the amount of time given to the sport, 
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and not a matter of money. A change in the definition 
in this direction would end the hypocrisy which Mr. 
Gallico finds so nauseous. So, fundamentally, it isn’t 
our amateur athletes who are bad at core but an ar- 
bitrary, artificial differential which is as passé as Henry 
Ford’s Model T. 

As between amateur and professional sport, I will 
string along with the hypocrites. Football can’t be so bad 
an influence considering the record of its heroes in the 
World war, and if Mr. Gallico can name three who have 
been a discredit to their alma mater after graduating 
in the past fifteen years, he is one up. 

Mr. Gallico finds the football coach something less 
than admirable, with loyalties to no one except himself 
and ready to send an injured star into the game in no 
condition to protect himself from the danger of perma- 
nent disability. It would be easy enough to name coaches 
who have sacrificed the chance of victory rather than 
allow a player to court the risk of aggravating an injury, 
even in the face of the star’s insistence that he was fit to 
go into the game. Further, if there is anything wrong 
with the principles and ethics of men like Lou Little of 
Columbia, Mal Stevens of N.C.U., Tuss McLaughry of 
Brown, Jimmy Crowley of Fordham, Ducky Pond of 
Yale, Tad Wieman of Princeton, Earl Blaik of Dart- 
mouth, Carl Snavely of Cornell, Benny Friedman of City 
College, Harvey Harman of Rutgers, to name only a 
few, it is strange that never a word of criticism has been 
raised against them. The most convincing answer is that, 
to the football player, his coach is the finest influence on 
the campus, and when he returns in after years to his 
halls of learning it is his coach whom he seeks out above 
all others. 

Those who would like to see the end of intercollegiate 
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football might bear in mind that it is the huge revenues 
from this sport that support the entire structure of college 
athletics, and that without them the real amateurs or 
dubs would have to get their exercise and recreation 
where they could find them and with whatever equip- 
ment they could afford. 

The picture of college football and of all other amateur 
sport may not be entirely pleasing in all its aspects, but, 
taken as a whole, it hardly can be compared to the 
picture of professional baseball, with its world’s series 
scandal of 1919 and the filthy vilification of Babe Ruth 
at bat by the Chicago Cubs in the 1932 series. Nor are 
the charms of professional boxing any more endearing, 
with its punch-drunk wrecks, its background of gang- 
sterism and political wire-pulling and its ghastly Primo 
Carnera episode. 

If this is sport, let’s have more of the hypocrisy of 
amateurism, in which, at least, some effort is made to 
foster the amenities. In a world beset with the rise of 
gangsterism, with fist-shaking, ill-tempered and ill-man- 
nered potentates making a mockery of the amenities, it 
is a relief to flee the front page and go out to the country- 
side to see a couple of hypocrites in immaculate white 
flannels run each other to the point of exhaustion, and 
then smilingly fall into each other’s arms and exchange 
polite compliments like civilized human beings — as you 
and I and Paul Gallico. 





Contributors’ Column 


In our Spring Quarter, 1938, we published an article by Livingston 
Hartley called Our Bonds with the British. In our Summer Quarter, 


1938, Quincy Howe, taking a point of view opposed to Mr. Hartley, 
wrote an article, Have We Bonds with the British? It seems only fair 
to allow Mr. Hartley a few words in rebuttal. He writes us as follows: 


. . . I cannot regard certain portions of Mr. Howe’s article as anything 
less than misrepresentation. 

Mr. Howe holds me up persistently as an advocate of an alliance with 
Great Britain, as on page 248, “before the United States enters into the 
universal partnership with Britain that Mr. Hartley suggests,” and on page 
251, “In recommending a virtual Anglo-American alliance he does not so 
much as pause to consider whether such an alliance can achieve its objec- 
tives.”” Yet my article made no recommendations or suggestions whatever 
concerning such an alliance or any action of any sort that the United States 
or Great Britain should take. It was, on the contrary, limited to an objective 
attempt to summarize the reasons why the Anglo-American relationship 
“defies and refutes the oft-proved lessons of history’? by remaining so 
harmonious. : 

I have, in fact, consistently opposed such an alliance, both in a recent 
book, Is America Afraid?, pages 251-254, and in articles, as unwise, for two 
obvious reasons, for the United States. It is natural, in these circumstances, 
to object strongly to being cited as an advocate of a British alliance on the 
basis of an article which does not advocate anything. 

Similar unfounded allegations occur in connection with my sentence on 
page 101, “Both the United States and the British Empire are status quo 
powers with much to lose and little to gain by war,” which is part of a para- 
graph discussing the peaceful character of the American and British govern- 
ments and peoples. Removing this descriptive expression from the sentence 
and paragraph in which it occurs, Mr. Howe alleges on page 248, “In 
bracketing the United States and Great Britain as ‘status quo powers,’ Mr. 
Hartley implies that both countries have an almost equal interest in resisting 
almost any kind of change anywhere on earth,” and below, that I “assume 
that Americans should intervene in European struggles which have no more 
bearing on their interests than the warfare in China has upon the interests 
of the Swiss.” I am quite prepared to leave to the reader the decision as to 
whether this type of criticism is either fair or objective. 

Omitting here all lesser issues to which exception could be taken, such as 
being stigmatized in the same paragraph as a conservative and a reader of 
the Daily Worker, both untrue, I cannot accept the accusation of “very fancy 
mathematics” and a “mathematical trick” made on pages 245 and 246 in 
connection with my figures on page 97 relating to foreign trade and invest- 
ments. My article was concerned with the relative place now occupied by 
the British Empire in our foreign relations. How important our foreign trade 
and investments are in relation to our total national production and wealth 
is as clearly outside this field as would be a consideration of the economic 
ties between New York and California. Mr. Howe is at liberty to draw atten- 
tion to these latter figures if he desires, but he has no right to condemn me for 
a “mathematical trick” unless he is prepared to condemn similarly most 
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official statistics of our Government departments relating to foreign trade. 
It seems to me regrettable that a writer as prominent as Mr. Howe has not 
seen fit to keep his discussion of a national question of such importance upon 
the objective plane it merits. 
Livingston Hartley 

Wakefield, R. I. 

July 13, 1938. 
A writer on political, economic, and financial affairs, Tompkins 
Mecellvaine is a well known New York lawyer. He has been active in 
politics and was editor of the National Service magazine until 1924. 
He brings a thorough knowledge of law and government to bear on 
his arguments in Drift to Dictatorship — a Remedy. 


Archer Jones is a young journalist who has sagaciously examined the 
elusive Pulps — a Mirror to Yearning. 


As a practicing New York architect, graduate of the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts, Harry Seckel understands both the temperament and the works 
of his fellow craftsman-artist Frank Lloyd Wright. Mr. Seckel is at 
present writing an analytical introduction to architecture. 


Though Thomas Caldecot Chubb’s fine poem Deep South May appears 
in our Autumn Quarter, we need make no apology. Mr. Chubb’s 
verse is known to our readers and is always more enduring than the 
passing season. 


No one need be told that Theodore Dreiser is one of America’s greatest 
novelists. In Good and Evil he makes a novelist-philosopher’s analysis 
of ethics. Last summer Mr. Dreiser was one of three delegates from 
the United States to the World Conference of Writers for Peace, held 
in Paris, and more lately he has been working closely with a group 
of young scientists at Woods Hole. 


Some interpretation of what The Pauper Vote means will be made at 
the poles in New Hampshire in November. Cal Lewis offers historical 
precedent and views somewhat with alarm. He is an experienced 
newspaper reporter and free-lance journalist. 


Author of several books and articles in the field of American art, 
Lloyd Goodrich is also research curator of the Whitney Museum of 
American Art. Landscape Painting in America was originally written 
in connection with the exhibition, A Century of American Landscape 
Painting, at the Whitney Museum last season. Later given in lecture 
form, it has since been completely rewritten, with the addition of new 
material. 


Behold Our Land is the title of a book to be published by Houghton 
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Mifflin this autumn. Herewith under the same title are excerpts from 
two chapters. Russell Lord wrote Men of Earth in 1931, and edited a 
book of poems, Voices from the Fields, last year. This latter grew out 
of his work as editor of a contributors’ column in the Country Home 
magazine. 


Having been on the editorial staffs of magazines in New York city, 
Henrietta Buckmaster is now at work on her third novel and on articles. 
The Underground Railroad was most active in the state of Ohio 
where Miss Buckmaster was born the century following. 


Best known for his excellent novel, Three Bags Full, Roger Burlingame 
will have the first volume of a new book, March of the Iron Men, 
published by Scribner’s this fall. It is a history of invention in relation 
to its effect on labor unions, and Mr. Burlingame’s researches in that 
general field revealed The Spinning Hero — Sam Slater. 


Jerome Beatty, veteran free-lancer, is at present encircling the globe 
interviewing Americans who have succeeded in foreign lands. In 
Rome he discovered one who was Neither Rich, Nor Beautiful, but 
who had had her desired day. 


Among our book-reviewers are friendly and familiar names. Howard 
Mumford Jones is Professor of English at Harvard University; Lloyd 
Morris is a well known critic and writer; Fred Schunk has contrib- 
uted nature studies to the NORTH AMERICAN Review; Norma McCarty 
has written reviews for the Nation and the New Republic; and Allison 
Danzig reports the tennis news for the New York Times. 
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